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DIESELS DON’T BALK. They do the tough jobs 
in army trucks—with good fuels and lubricants. 

Not only for high-speed Diesels, such as these, 
but for every type of Diesel operation, there are 
Texaco quality lubricants—preferred by many 
for their outstanding efficiency, performance 
and economies. 


Today, throughout the United States, more than 


2300 wholesale supply points assure quick avail- 


ability of Texaco quality lubricants. 
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A 
the operation of 


new streamlined coaches on ‘The Poca- 
hontas’"’ and “The Cavalier’ — crack 
east-west passenger trains of the Norfolk 
and Western Railway — coaches that are 
rightly described as the last word in lux- 
urious, streamlined, air-conditioned 
travel facilities between the Midwest and 
the Virginia Seacoast. 

Smooth and quiet, the N. & W.’s new 
streamlined cars are equipped with the 
most modern safety devices, travel com- 
forts and conveniences rotating, 
individually reclining seats that are soft 
and restful; comfortable footrests . 
fluorescent lights with independent 
switches over each seat . . . un- 
usually wide, double plate glass windows, 
permitting an unobstructed view of the 
lovely countryside traversed by the 
N. & W.’s fast trains .. . 


pointed lounge rooms for men and women 


modernly ap- 


beautiful color schemes and strik- 
ing murals. In short, the maximum in 
coach rail travel — at no ‘extra fare’’. 

To this new streamlined equipment, 
add an unexcelled dining car service, 
attractively appointed lounge cars, mod- 
ern sleeping cars, and you have “The 
Pocahontas"’ and ‘‘The Cavalier’’ — two 
really fine trains! 

For a new travel thrill, choose “The 
Pocahontas”’ or ‘‘The Cavalier” for your 
next trip between the Midwest and the 
Virginia Seacoast It's the smart, 


modern way to go! 


NORFOLK sora 
WESTERN 
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THROUGH THE 


Cilors Oper’ 


Juvenile minds in action 


ONLY a few years ago persons whose 


prominence was frequently mistaken 
for perspicacity were urging pro- 
scription of all lead soldiers and mili- 
tary toys. Children permitted to use 
such playthings, they said, would 
grow up to be militarists with obses- 
sions dangerous to world peace. 

We have not heard this argument 
for a long time. Doubtless those who 
voiced it are now espousing other 
causes which they will drop, in turn, 


| when they become unpopular. The 
| only reason for mentioning this here 





is that it is a harmless example of 
our American political tendency to 
serve up an idea before it is thorough- 
ly cooked. The plan to preserve peace 
by taking toy soldiers from American 
children had two obvious faults to 
anyone who bothered to think about 
it sanely: first, the way to preserve 
peace was to take away Hitler’s toy 
soldiers, not those of American chil- 
dren. Second, lack of toy soldiers, or 
toy guns, is no handicap to a boy who 
wants to play war. All he needs is a 
paper hat, a straight stick and oppor- 
tunity to shout “bang,” as the lads in 
the Keystone photograph on our cover 
prove. 


Inflation simplified 


SEEKING surcease for a mind drum- 
ming to Washington’s constant ca- 
cophony of economic boogie-woogie— 
at a steady eight to the bar—we sat 
on the porch last Sunday and watched 
the neighbor’s small son demonstrate 
social truths with a clarity that seems 
to escape the experts who are persis- 
tently barking up the congressional 
tree. The moppet, of course, did not 
know that he was laying bare eco- 
nomic facts. Actually he was amusing 
himself by blowing up a balloon with 
a bicycle pump. 

As the boy pumped, the balloon 
grew from a flabby, lifeless thing to 
a vibrant, opalescent sphere. He sunk 
his chubby fingers into its inviting 
sides and squeezed. As he did so, the 
other side took phenomenal and 
peculiar shapes, thus providing a 
useful lesson in partial price control 


(Mr. Henderson's idea). A rounded 
economic balloon can’t be clutched at 
one point without getting peculiar 
shapes elsewhere. 

Tiring of this, the boy continued to 
pump. Soon it was obvious to an adult 
mind that, if he kept pumping the 
balloon would burst. He did. And it 
did. 


Pity ‘tis, tis true 


A TRADE association executive 
journeyed to Washington with an 
idea and a fine stock of enthusiasm. 
He wanted to show the Army how it 
could save some millions by apply- 
ing a lesson from the last war effort. 
A vital military need in the field he 
serves would be supplied with no 
sacrifice of speed or efficiency. 

Well armed with facts and figures 
collected by his association, the capi- 
tal visitor sallied forth to sell his idea 
to his Government. On the eighth day 
of his sojourn, he told us, he finally 
reached a colonel in the War Depart- 
ment labyrinths who at last had no 
one else to shift him to, and so lis- 
tened to his story. When he had pre- 
sented it, this was the frank answer 
he received: 

That sounds plausible enough. But 
young man, if you have come to Wash 
ington with an idea to save money you 
might just as well close your brief case 
go back home and forget it. Nobody here 
is interested in economy, either in de 
fense or civilian expenditure. 


The address of Mr. Saposs 


TO OUR inquiring subscriber, who 
writes: “Where is David Saposs now, 
the man whose division in the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board was dis- 
continued by Congress on account of 
the Communistic leanings of its head, 
Mr. Saposs?” we reply: Mr. Saposs 
is still with the National Labor Re- 
lations Board, Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D. C., Telephone Na- 
tional 9716—in case you want to 
reach him in a hurry. 


Quod erat demonstrandum 


IT HAS long been taught that the 
way for a politician to succeed is to 
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No strings attached to 

this offer. Just tele- 
phone or write our 
nearest branch. 


The point is you don’t have to buy it to try 
it. Just telephone our nearest branch and 
we'll arrange to deliver an Underwood 
Sundstrand Adding-Figuring Machine for 
a free trial. 

The Underwood Sundstrand, with only 10 
numeral keys to operate, offers speed, a 
curacy and ease of operation. It adds, sub- 
tracts, multiplies and divides makes 
possible greater figuring production and 
lower figuring cost. Try it on your own ee: 
work in your own office. Know why so wy aten 





EYES ON THE WORK 
INSTEAD OF ON THE 
KEYBOARD 
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Accounting Machines, Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other 5 ; fe L Ler , arene 
One Park Ave., New York, N. Y. Sales and Service Everywhere How ihe work re is no 
Underwood Elliott Fisher Speeds the World’s Busine idswing . . and that mea 
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personalize his devil. Text-books on 
logic deprecate argumentum ad homi- 
nem, and designate such methods as 
devoid of logic, used only by the ig- 
norant or as a last resort by those who 
have no case. 

On the other hand, business me 
have been criticized for not “dramatiz- 
ing” their case; of using dull and for- 
bidding statistics; of not providing 
newspapers with “head-line” stuff. 

The country was regaled with ex- 
amples of these diverse methods re- 
cently when Secretary Ickes and Mr, 
Pelley, of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, appeared before a leg- 
islative committee which was asking 
facts about oil. Here is the deadly 
parallel: , 


Mr. Ickes states Mr. Pelley in 
his “‘facts’’ reply 





Mr. Pelley has im- We are moving 
posed on you ibout 80,000 barrels 
; f oil a day into the 
Mr. Pe i t day into th 
. , ast. The increase 
hown hims« l- , 
fapproximately 
ic! ne - 
; 1 65.000 barrels a dav 
i 1 l . 5 . 
° er ince pept. o re 
: juires use of about 
ne Dase ot! ‘ 
1,000 tank cars. 
reve 1 . 7 
On Sept. 27 thers 
. , were 41,993 empty 
that wou i er- »! 
tank cars on hand 
" t petroleum loading 
tudied opin- points... enough 
ind rious to take care of the 
I mi f nan loadings fo that 
who has now been day and the next 
proven to have giv- day, with a surplus 
en testimony which of 23,595 cars be- 
was utterly without sides 
foundation ind I We have done no 
believe he knew it more than tell you 
was without foun- the facts and move 
lation the oil that has been 
- a offered. 
he n hief this . 
= Your committee 
man has done is in- 
: ape has been told that 
call ] iDle 


the Association of 
an old hand at American Railroads 
spends “on propa- 
ganda and lobbying 


conniving 


(He has stood) in , 

: ; : al activities . . . far 
Hake nanas cal taiied LES 

1€ Way Oo tional er $100,000.000 for 
unity. 


the period since 
He is) a lobbvist 1918.” 

The sums men- 
tioned were actually 
those spent through 
the years by various 
associations and 
committees in doing 
for the railroads 
those things which 
can be done better 
by joint action than 
by each railroad in- 
dividually. Nearly 
two-thirds of the 
sum mentioned was 
spent for joint prep- 
iration and publica- 
tion of tariffs as re- 
quired by law. 


He wantonly and 
maliciously de- 
ceived (the public). 


Route map 


IF UNCLE SAM had conscripted ev- 
ery last share—1,462,857,984, in all— 
of the 1,236 companies listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange as of Sep- 
tember 30, it would have done much 
to bail the old gentleman out of debt. 
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These stocks had a value of $40,984,- } T M4 A » Be & N & D 
419,434. . 


But even that big gift, from Abbott 
Laboratories to Zonite Products In- 
corporated, comprising our giant mo- 
tor companies, chemical and amuse- 
ment industries, would have left him 
still owing $10,361,987,675, to say 
nothing of the commitments he has 
already made for the next couple of 
years, which optimists say will run 
another $50,000,000,000. 

Apparently, even if we socialized 
our biggest businesses, and even if 
we got going pretty fast on our small 
ones, Socialism in the United States 
would start with a deficit. 


Polls in a Democracy 


REPORTS are that the federal Gov- 
ernment will soon have its own per- 
sonally conducted continuing poll of 
public opinion under the direction of 
Col. William J. Donovan, but private- 
ly sponsored by the Marshall Field 
Foundation and a western university. 

There is open dissatisfaction in 
Washington with the Gallup and oth- 
er opinion polls, all of which have con- 
sistently shown from 70 to 85 per cent 
of the people opposed to American 
participation in a shooting war. The 
immediate problem, it is said, is to 
reconcile people to executive actions 
after the event, on the principle once 
stated by Emerson that bold action 
will soften and reconcile a people to 
a course they have condemned in ad- 
vance. Once they can be persuaded 
that a band wagon is rolling, there is 
a strong probability they won’t be 
able to resist the urge to climb aboard. 

It will be interesting to follow 
Colonel Donovan’s National Opinion 
Research Center. It is openly an Or- 
ganization with a Purpose. 


American omnibus 


AFTER three months of “research,” 
a young lady reports that by actual 
count there are exactly 1,030,031 
words in “The Public Papers and Ad- 
dresses of President Roosevelt.” 


SLOGANEERS in the Fight for Free- 
dom organization called their Madi- 
son Square Garden charivari for war, 
“It’s Fun To Be Free.” 


A BROOKLYN MAN was sentenced to 
pay a $100 fine or spend 30 days in jail 
for flinging a dog out of a third-story 
window and mangling it. “My first im- 
pulse was to send you to jail for six 
months,” the magistrate said, “but I 
find there is some good in you, that 
you have two sons in the Army.” 


THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT has 
Opened a new “information” office in 
Chicago to cut the war news to fit 





Hea: is a catastrophe that didn’t 


‘over there”! 


‘ 


happen 

It happened right in America, 
bringing to a long halt a busy, use- 
ful plant. It can be duplicated 
wherever power equipment is used 

-for boilers, pressure vessels, tur- 
bines, engines, the very heart of 
industry, control vast amounts of 
energy which, if unleashed, can be 
as destructive as the largest bomb. 

With increasing industrial activ- 


ity, the chances for power-plant 





accidents are greater resulting in 
losses and delays more serious. 

If power is an essential in your 
plant, make sure it is adequately 
protected. The cost of this assur- 


® 


: 





ance isn’t a “drop in the bucket” 
compared to the possible cost of 
Hartford Steam Boiler, 


the pioneer in power-plant insur- 


neglect. 


ance, specializes in this type of pro- 
Its far-flung field 


force of over 400 inspectors, guided 


tection alone. 


and aided by a long-experienced 
technical staff, is constantly work- 
ing to prevent accidents before they 
can happen—to keep power-plants 
running uninterruptedly. 

Your agent or broker can give you 
many reasons for choosing a Hart- 


“«) 


ford Steam Boiler 






policy — power-plant ¢ 
protection by power &@ 
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engineers, RT 





THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 


INSPECTION 


AND INSURANCE COMPANY © Hartford, Connecticut 





Covers: Boilers + Steam, Gas and Diesel Engines * Turbines * Pressure Vessels * Electrical Equipment 


Writes more power-plant insurance than ony FIVE other companies in this field; and shop-inspects more 
than 90% of the nation's industrial-power boilers during their construction. 
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Chere carly settlers Maked wit band. chaima. 


L. the rich lands now known as The Chessie Corri- 
dor, the first white settlers staked out great tracts of 
wilderness—and built tiny log cabins. Today a new 
wave of settlers is coming in . . . this time to build 
great manufacturing plants. There’s still plenty of 
room to grow in The Corridor, for the industries 
already here and for those coming in ever-increasing 
numbers... attracted by The Corridor’s endless 
resources. Here are abundant raw materials to meet 
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the needs of a diversity of industries. Limitless fuel 

coal, oil, gas and low-cost electric power. Plentiful, 
pure water flows in The Corridor’s streams, and wells 
up from the ground. Excellent transportation by 
Chesapeake and Ohio’s fast, scheduled freight service 
brings major markets within first to third morning 


delivery range of this desirable manufacturing area. 


Perhaps your company’s wisest move would be to 
follow the present march of new industries into The 
Chessie Corridor. To help you find the answer, you 


should have all the facts—now—about this territory. 


Here’s the WHOLE STORY 
—between covers. Information on 
this important area 1s now organized and na 

available in a new 56-page book you'll be 

proud to have in your library —“The Chessie a. ae 
Corridor —Industry’s Next Great Expansion may * 
Area.” This beautiful book 1s a graphic ; 

survey of the resources, conditions and 

opportunities which beckon industry to The Corridor. Copies will 
be mailed to business executives requesting them from INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT SERVICE, Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, Huntington, W.Va. 


THE CHESSIE CORRIDOR * Served dy CHESAPEAKE and OHIO LINES 
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what it is pleased to call mid-West 
“prejudices.” Washington now has 
3.000 employees in the various British 
Government offices. 


THE TELEPHONE NUMBER of the Of- 
fice of Emergency Management is 
REpublic 50-50. 


SPEAKING AT A CONFERENCE of 
English writers in London, Ambassa- 
dor John G. Winant said: “What 
some of us really want is world citi- 
zenship.” 


Competition in chariots 


THERE is an old rule in editorial 
shops that every “first” and “only” 
should evoke the skeptical raised eye- 
brow. In editing that piece on the 
manufacture of racing sulkies (Oc- 
tober number, Page 60) we almost 
forgot the rule, by permitting the 
author to say that when you see a 
sulky ‘“‘the chances are pretty good 
that it was made by the Houghton 
Sulky Co.” 

Well, it may have been made by 
the Jerald Sulky Co. of Waterloo, Ia., 
we learn. Not even the making of 
modern horse chariots in 1941 is 
unique. S. E. Jerald, head of the firm, 
says that his father established the 
business at Osage, Ia., in 1898, and 
that he has carried on the same craft 
since his father’s retirement. So, if 
you need a good sulky, remember 
there are at least two places where 
you can get one. We add the qualify- 
ing words just in case. 


Too much overhead 


CIVILIAN employees of federal, state 
and local government have reached a 
new high of 4,168,000. In addition, 
there are 1,536,000 persons on W.P.A.., 
C.C.C. and N.Y.A. projects and 1,944,- 
000 in the army and navy. 

Excluding the armed forces, that’s 
almost one government payroller for 
every two persons employed in the 
manufacturing industries (total 12,- 
146,000), even under the tremendous 
stimulation of armament making. 
Here is a nation straining to produce 
in a hurry for defense and yet for 
every 100 men making guns, ships, 
food, clothing and every other needed 
item of manufacture there are 47 
chargeable to overhead, of whom 
some are essential. 


Much ado about nothing 


A handy whipping boy and a per- 
petual horrible example of predatory 
plutocracy is now lost to the merry 
flayers of big business. A federal 
court has found the Aluminum Com- 
pany of America guiltless on all 
counts alleging monopoly, conspiracy 
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and misconduct. The Department of 
Justice had gone “all out” for convic- 
tion, employing a platoon of lawyers 
for 40 months and amassing 58,000 
pages of testimony. The money spent 
to impeach the integrity of Alcoa 
would have produced a whale of a 
stack of aluminum for warplanes. 
Notable is the lack of comment in 
Washington upon the acquittal. 


Little ironies of Washington 


OUR CYNICAL VISITOR dropped in 
to comment on the controversy over 
the Constitutions of Russia and the 
United States. “They are similar,” he 
said, “with the exception of a few 
minor differences. For example, our 
habeas corpus, in the Russian Consti- 
tution, reads ‘habeas cadaver.’ ”’ 

He also had another comment: 
“Harry Hopkins was right when he 
said that we as a people were too 
dumb to understand. Can you beat 
this Homeric jest? A short time ago 
we were raising a hue and cry against 
Wall Street and Big Business. Today 
we bring Wall Street’s top operator 
Odlum to Washington to arrange to 
give Little Business an extra 15 per 
cent, based on the assumption that 
Big Business is 15 per cent more effi- 
cient than Little Business.” 


| 
| 


He went on: “Speaking of the need | 


for national unity, there is Mr. 
Eccles, chairman of the board of gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem, advocating in the morning pa- 
per drastic curtailment of non-de- 
fense spending, to forestall inflation. 
In the evening paper, President 
Roosevelt advocates, as a check upon 
inflation, the expansion of social se- 
curity to cover some 40-odd million 
more citizens, with the attendant ex- 
pense of administration, involving the 


employment of thousands of addi- | 


tional federal workers.” 
“Finally,” commented our Cynical 
Visitor, “we set our W.P.A. to work 


| ment is also at your service should 


gathering figures on W.P.A. pros- | 


pects and is it any wonder the W.P.A. 
census finds 700,000 lost jobs during 


September and recommends not only | 


increased appropriations for relief 
but a ten per cent ‘up’ in W.P.A. pay- 
ments.” 


Tough question, good answer 


CYRUS McCORMICK, of New Mex- 
ico, not attached to the O.P.M., was 
quizzed recently by a group of auto- 


mobile dealers. ‘““‘What will happen,” | 
they asked, “to the workers in Detroit | 


with auto production cut in half?” | 


He countered, “What will happen to 
dealers with auto production cut in 
half?” “That’s the same question,” 
they responded. 

“Same question, same answer,” was 
Mr. McCormick’s reply. 
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We may be in what economists call a “‘sell- 
er’s market,” but don’t let that fool you — 
you still have to sell the ladies . . . They’re 
as keen as ever about values, convenience, 
style, etc. And they still “go for’ those prod- 
ucts that are packaged with an eye to attrac- 
tiveness as well as utility. 

Here are some packages designed to win 
feminine favor. Most of them you will notice 
show the product, so as to sell on sight. All 
of them have the neat, perfectly formed 
wrapping that bespeaks quality and careful 
manufacture . . . And, equally important, 
they are all wrapped at low cost on our 
machines. 

In filling wrapping requirements — yours 
for example — we have a line of over 70 
models to draw upon; machines that 
can handle anything from a razor SS 
blade to a package of coal. Our En- 7 


gineering and Designing Depart- j 









you require a special type of 
wrapping machine. 


. 
Why not let us check up 
on your present 
package and 
wrapping methods? 


PACKAGE 


MACHINERY COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


New York (Chicago Cleveland os Angele 
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N Arizona cotton grower faced a costly irrigation 
A problem. To bring 600 acres of desert land 
into production, he needed seven gallons of water 
per minute, per acre, during the growing season. But 
the best local wells averaged only 2,250 g.p.m.— 
making two wells, costing about $24,000, essential. 
Then engineers suggested that a single Diesel-driven 
pump, with special reversing equipment for “surg- 
ing” water in the well, might do the job— if a belt 
could be found that would stand this heavy-duty 
two-way service. This brought in the G.T.M.—Good- 
year Technical Man. On his recommendation that a 
Goodyear COMPASS“50” truly endless belt would 
fill the bill, the installation was made. In two 
years’ service this pump has averaged about 
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Using Cactus into Cotton 


.-- AT A SAVING OF $11,020 PER YEAR 





1,500 g.p.m.— at a saving of 338 per day under the 
estimated cost of operating two u ells or a total saving 
of $11,020 for a working year of 290 day s! So suce- 
cessfully has the COMPASS belt handled this heavy 
alternating drive without slip or stretch, 23 similar 
installations have been made by neighboring grow- 
ers. To consult the G.T.M. on your belt-killing 
driv es, W rite ( ,oodyear, Akron, ( Ihio or Los Angeles. 
California — or phone the nearest Goodyear Mech- 


anical Rubber Goods Distributor. 
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Peace at 


Let's MAKE SURE we keep “the things worth 
fighting for!” 

Sixty billions for the arsenal of democracy ; 
blood and sweat to preserve justice and decency 
abroad. Is our course at home leading away from 
deceney and justice? Is it degrading the individ- 
ual citizen rather than dignifving him? 

Which way does the wind blow? Consider this 
straw: 

The government asked for bids on S00 defense 
houses. Patrick J. Currier, of Detroit, submitted 
low bid, $431,000 under the next lowest. Officials 


congratulated him, urged him to hurry” back 
home and get started, the formal contract to 
follow. Currier spent time and money, $10,000, 
getting started. 

Then something happened. Mr. Sidney Hill- 
man, of the labor department of O.P.M. objected 
to giving the contract to Currier, despite the 
recommendation of the Federal Works Agency 
and in the face of the Department of Justice 
ruling that there was no justification in law for 
withholding the contract. 

The Currier Company has a closed C.1.O. 
shop. It pays wages higher than the prevailing 
union rate, higher than the standards set by the 
Government. 

Why, then, did Mr. Hillman object? Because 
he had signed an agreement with the A. F. of L. 
to give all defense construction work “done for 
or through any federal agency’ to contractors 
employing A. F. of L. members. He gave a 
monopoly of public work to a competitive group. 
Again, why? For what consideration? The 
promise of A. F. of L. not to call jurisdictional 
strikes. 

Dismiss for the moment the economic cost, the 
bribe of $431,000 overcharge which workers who 
buy or rent these homes must pay: the cost of 


defense to citizens, increased by billions if the 
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Any Price? 


Hillman rule applies to all defense construction 
work. 

Consider, rather the casual manner in which 
the rights of John Doe, private citizen, have been 
bartered away. Not of Mr. Currier, the emplover, 
but of Currier’s workers, and millions of nameless 
citizens whose right to work and earn a living are 
put in jeopardy. 

We are moving far from the freedom Americans 
are fighting for when one man, who derives his 
appointment and authority from the President, 
can offer as ransom to one labor group the rights 
of others. Expediency, it is said, must rule, as 
was said in extenuation of those in authority who 
permitted the taking over of property by. sit- 
down strikers. But when expediency is translated 
as Justice, every man may put his thumb in the 
scales. When any organized froup of citizens, be 
it of labor, agriculture or business, can compel 
the Government to break its own laws under 
threat of civil disturbances, expediency becomes 
a weasel word for administrative cowardice. 

There is in every civilized people a hidden 
capacity seldom aroused—and wisely so. Rulers 
fear it. Down through the centuries can be seen 
the chastening influence of a people’s righteous 
indignation. The late Senator Borah once said, 
“when a country becomes indifferent to injustice, 
when it loses its capacity for indignation and 
anger, it has begun to decay.” 

The Currier case is one of the bitter fruits of a 
mistaken national labor policy. It may well serve 
the country as the test which Senator Borah had 
in mind. An issue is squarely before a people who 
once arose in wrath to declare “millions for de- 


fense, but not one cent for tribute.” 
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- do for you? 











*, . Pm sorry—he’s out. There’s been a fire 
down at the hardware store. ..We don't know 
the extent of the damage, but a customer got 
hurt... Oh, sooner than that, I’m sure. Is 
there anything [ can do? The renewal of your 
insurance? Why, he took care of that yester- 
day; your new policies are ready, and he'll 
deliver them to you this afternoon... Not at 


all, Mr. Henry, thank you....... it 





Only the office, and his wife, appreciate how constantly your local insur- 


ance agent is on the job, taking personal care of the insurance needs of 


his client iding tl | link bet th 1 th a" 
118 S; providing the persona Ink HDetween them ane le soune )TO- 
us clients; | | i 


tective facilities of capital stock fire insurance companies. 
Behind your agent is The National 
It’s professional skill and attention to every detail—not just luck—that Board that organized fire preven- 


tion 75 years ago...and has been 
provides you with the proper Standard Protection and peace of mind. at it ever since. 


THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 85 John St., New Yorke Est. 1866+ Nation-wide organization of 200 capital stock fire insurance companies 
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Death Warrant for Progress 


By CARL SNYDER 


Wharrner we are going may often 
be discerned by a look back at the road 
we have come. A few years ago the 
country would have been shocked if a 
Secretary of the Treasury had proposed 
casually that the United States Govern- 
ment might expropriate all earnings of 
corporations running beyond six per 
cent. Now we seem reconciled to this 
further step toward quasi Communism. 

The sentimentalist will applaud the 
motive for the recommendation which 
is “no profit out of patriotism.” But 
the realist appreciates immediately the 
consequences flowing from its practice. 
He sees these results: 

1.The encouragement of waste and in- 
efficiency, discouragement of thrift and 
ingenuity in an industrial system which 
can live only on its determination and 
ability to reduce costs, thus prices, and 
thus to broaden distribution. 

2.Creation of an unreal world in which 
we rate one risk no more or less than an- 
other, though we all know risks vary and 
must be rewarded variously. 

3. Reduction in the use of known reserve 
production resources that need to be 
brought into play now, paid well now, be- 
cause they will most certainly be idle later. 

4. Repression of a broad segment of in- 
dustry which, if profitable, could be hon- 
estly taxed and thus help to pay the na- 
tion’s defense bill. 

Reality, then, should dismiss our 
wishful thinking forthwith—and yet it 
does not. The Secretary’s latest dream 
is but a further drift toward fundamen- 
tal Communistic aims and objects. It 
does not even have the virtue of direct 
approach—it is, to repeat, just a drift, 
unheeding of the logical outcome. 

We have drifted a long way toward 
this veiled Communism. In the cele- 
brated Marxian proclamation, Num- 
ber Two of the fundamental objects 
was: “A heavy, progressive, or gradu- 
ated income tax.’’ Number Three was 
“Abolition of all right of inheritance” 

little difference whether the right of 
inheritance is abolished altogether or 
the Government takes practically the 
entire proceeds, as it seems now ready 
to do. 

We do not label this ““Communism.” 
First it was merely a “New Deal.” And 
now it is near to a shibboleth of Pa- 
triotism. 
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The tremendous rise in taxes, reducing business pro- 


fits, is the primary cause of our industrial anemia 


THE SUGGESTION that Government seize earnings 


above six per cent has a weakness that seems to 


have been overlooked—it won’t work 


And the excuse—the pretext of this 
headlong urge to destroy private enter- 
prise in these United States? That the 
nation is in danger. I am of those who 
believe there is a danger, perhaps 
greater than we know, but it is not 
merely German barbarism, which is 
real enough; but that this is to be used 
as a means of destroying the system 
which has created this wonder of the 
world, our American system of free 
enterprise. Difficult to determine which 
danger is the greater. 


Still a wealthy country 


THIS country is very rich, even in the 
face of ten years of needless depres- 
sion. It is rich enough to finance this 
war without recourse to Communistic 
methods (or Nazi methods). 
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The root of it all, as I see it, is our 
economic ignorance and widespread 
heedlessness of what is actually going 
on. What is it that has brought about 
the present situation ? 

The past 11 years are without a 
parallel in this country’s history. Care- 
ful compilations show that an aver- 
age rate of growth not greatly differ- 
ing from one decennium to the next 
had been maintained for every ten 
years since the founding of the Repub- 
lic. In the past 50 years before 1930, 
this average rate of growth was about 
four per cent a year. Since 1930 this 
growth has been completely arrested. 

The prime cause of this check is 
readily apparent. We had in 1929-1932 
a deep and drastic slump in all our 
industrial activities. In extent it was 
about the worst since the long depres- 
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sion after the collapse of 1837, de- 
scribed by Prof. William Graham Sum- 
ner, years ago, as probably the worst 
depression this country had ever 
known. We had recurrent depressions 
throughout the century, averaging in 
duration some two and three years, or 
less. 

The latest, before 1929, that of 1907, 
was actually well over within eight or 
ten months of the panic. But this time 
there has been no recovery for any full 
year, up to the levels of either 1928 or 
1929. In this period economic rehabili- 
tation has been complicated by new and 
profound political changes, and agita- 
tions centering in radical undertakings 
and reforms. 

It is worth while to inquire what this 
long depression has cost the country, 
in terms of 1928-1929. At a compound 
rate of about four per cent capital 
doubles in 18 or 20 years. Consequent- 
ly, with anything like full recovery and 
normal growth in the past eight or ten 
years, our national product and our 
national income would, in 1940, have 
been one-half greater than at the peak 
of the ’20’s. 

Measured from this normal! line of 
growth, projected, the total deficit for 
the ten or 11 years would be reckoned 
at about $150,000,000,000, a sum prob- 
ably near, if not equal, to the total in- 
vested capital in productive industry 
in the United States. As I see it, there 
is little probability for anything like a 
normal recovery and a normal increase, 
unless it be the product, directly, of a 
war boom, always a costly and usually 


If industry can’t pay, taxes must be 
passed along to consumers as a 


part of the higher cost of living 
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disastrous method of stimulating na- 
tional growth. 

What is the stumbling block? Ap- 
prehension, lack of confidence, doubt as 
to the future, we have had in abun- 
dance. But the country’s business must 
go on. Further we have had, strange 
to say, in these ten years an advance in 
technology and in new and improved 
means of production that has never 
been surpassed in our history. This 
advance and the consequent cheapen- 
ing of the costs of production have 
been largely responsible for the gains 
from the low point of 1931 and 1932. 
The result is that the people as a whole 
may have suffered less than in some 
shorter depressions. 


Tax burden is too heavy 


BUT, if we seek the primal cause of 
our industrial anemia, we must look 
deeper. As I see it, the drastic reduc- 
tion in business profits, traceable large- 
ly to the tremendous rise in taxation, 
has resulted in a strange anomaly, wit- 
nessed for the first time in our recorded 
history: a greater amount paid in taxes 
than the net profits of trade! 

George B. Roberts of the National 
City Bank prepared an interesting 
table showing that in only one year 
since 1933 has the amount of dividends 
paid equalled taxes. In four years from 
1931 there was not even a net income 
after taxes, but a deficit. That is to say, 
the dividends paid were taken out of 
past earnings or working capital. A 
further tabulation of 50 nationally 
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known corporations, each among the 
largest 50 different lines of manufac. 
turing, mining and trade, transporta- 
tion and electric power, showed that 
taxes were close to nine per cent of 
gross income in 1939. The total of taxes 
was greater than the net income be. 
fore taxation, by 14 per cent. 

Now note the result. The total divi- 
dends per shareholder in these 50 na- 
tionally known corporations was $206: 
taxes per shareholder, $315. Still more 
astonishing, the tax per employee was 
$552. 

Consider what this figure means: the 
average wage of all employees in these 
50 companies—1,600,000 workers— 
probably did not much exceed, if it 
equalled, $1,200 or $1,500 a year. In 
other words, the taxes paid by the com- 
panies were equal to something like 
one-third of the workers’ total com- 
pensation. Probably not paid by the 
“workers” but in large part passed on 
to the consumer, who paid, therefore, 
just so much more for the goods he 
purchased. 

We can at least be sure that these 
final taxes were not paid by the rich 
save in reduction of income, because 
the rich are few in number—four per 
cent or five per cent of the population 
at the outside—and not large con- 
sumers. If these taxes were passed on 
in the prices of goods and services this 
minor part of the community would 
pay only a relatively small part. The 
great part of the increased cost occa- 
sioned by these heavy taxes was paid, 
literally, by ‘‘the people,”’ in increased 
cost of living. 

I am trying to point out the pro- 
found effect of this heavy taxation, 
and all the fantastic schemes that have 
gone with it, upon our general pros- 
perity and our national income. I have 
noted that the net invested capital of 
productive industry in the United 
States might be something like $150,- 
000,000,000. The figure is more or less 
an estimate but it cannot be far wrong. 

The normal return, or at least the 
nominal return, on this investment has 
been about five per cent or six per cent 

not less than five per cent—because 
that is approximately the rate of net 
increase in capital invested over the 
past 100 years. The average rate of 
profit may have been a little higher, 
perhaps six per cent. To this difference 
the owners of capital investment must 
in large measure look for their living. 
Much greater than six per cent it could 
not have been, because if it were, the 
net increase for the century would have 
been something fabulous. Incidentally, 
we may compare this actual five per 
cent or six per cent with the 40 per 
cent or 50 per cent imagined by Karl 
Marx and other socialistic theorists! 

If confirmation of the average return 
of five per cent were needed, it appears 
in the relation of the average profits 
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Statesmen can’t seem to understand that when they tax capital 
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out of existence they bring national progress to a standstill 


of all corporations to their actual in- 
vested capital, reported to the Treas- 
ury. At its peak this figure stood at 
$160,000,000,000 in 1929. In that year, 
supposedly a great “boom” year, the 
reported net income of all corporations 
was $8,000,000,000. Therefore, an aver- 
age return of an even five per cent. 
The average for the four prosperous 
years 1926-1929 inclusive was like- 
wise an even five per cent. In the last 
four years for which figures are avail- 
able average profit was 1.7 per cent. 

Now the increase in invested capital 
is almost wholly derived from corpora- 
tion profits. The proof is that the nor- 
mal increase tends to equal the average 
return in dividends to the shareholders, 
as though almost the entire amount of 
dividends was turned back into this 
capital invested! 

This net annual increase in capital 
investment, I suppose, seems so small 
to the star-eyed exponents of reform 
that they cannot believe that such ex- 
traordinary results can derive from so 
slender a source. They forget the acorn 
and the towering oak. 

But, for the oak to grow, it must 
have a steady supply of nutriment and 
moisture. Compared to the bulk of the 
srown tree, the amount of water and 





nutriment required seems exceedingly 
small. But a subtle force draws up the 
sap to the topmost leaf. Shut off this 
steady life-giving fluid and the tree 
withers and dies. 


Industry needs nourishment 


OUR industries face the same fate. 
They are as susceptible to blight as 
trees. Their fabulous increase in prod- 
uct is due fundamentally and in the 
main to machinery, new and ingenious 
chemical processes, and to the fruits of 
industrial research. It is but remotely 
to be credited to things like the fabled 
skill and energy of the workman. That 
skill and energy were there, and had 
been there, we have evidence to show, 
for at least 5,000 years before the great 
outburst of industry in recent times be- 
gan. Some of the craftsmen of Roman 
and Babylonian days showed extra- 
ordinary technical skill. I doubt that 
we have seen any increase in this hu- 
man quality for a long period; a fact, 
I find, that many can scarce believe. 
They do not realize that nine-tenths 
of our product of today is from ma- 
chines and processes, and that these 
alone made possible the immense 
growth in product in the past 150 years. 
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But all this $40,000,000,000 or $50,- 
000,000,000 worth of machinery, means 
of transport and the like has required 
a steady and definite increase in the 
capital supply, year by year. What our 
“statesmen” apparently cannot under- 
stand, is that to stop this capital sup- 
ply—to tax it out of existence—is sim- 
ply to bring the progress of the na- 
tion to a standstill. This is exactly 
what it has done in the past ten years 
of “social experimentation,” bungling 
and futile efforts to improve the lot of 
the “common” man. As if human na- 
ture could be changed by fiat or de- 
cree! As if, by laws and commissions 
or endless bureaus for this and that, 
human intelligence or skill could be in- 
creased by a hair’s breadth! 

This belief has already cost this 
country incredible sums. It threatens 
to continue this impoverishing loss, be- 
cause it now seems clear enough that 
it is only the burden of unsound taxa- 
tion, of restrictive laws and meddle- 
some bureaus that is holding back this 
country from the continuation of the 
great industrial and social advance- 
ment it achieved through five or six 
generations. 

Simply this and nothing else! 

(Continued on page 84) 
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GENDREAU AND LOHR 


These young minds will naturally seek a new social order if we 


continue the nagging belittlement of America 


Every man of patriotism and sense 
must know that in importance and 
urgency our defense program is the 
nation’s first job, beside which all other 
considerations are secondary. But it 
would be only too easy, knowing this, 
to fall into the fallacy of thinking that 
because defense is vitally important, 
nothing else has any importance at all. 
Or it would be easy to take the view- 
point which many people already seem 
to take, namely, that because we are 
living under abnormal! conditions, any 
normal thought or action is untimely 
and unpatriotic. 

We are in a phase now where all the 
talk is about “Production for defense,”’ 
as it rightly should be. Whether we like 
it or not, before long we shall have to 
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bring up another topic, which is, ‘““Pro- 
duction for paying the bills.” 

However you care to deal with that 
undodgeable topic, it all boils down to 
this: 

We have to pay the cost of defense 
and perhaps war with the only au- 
thentic wealth there is. That means 
the profitable flow of goods from farm 
and factory to the home. 

According to the United States 
Chamber of Commerce some 40,000,000 
workers are now employed in America 
accomplishing 80,000,000,000 hours of 
productive work annually. Also, ac- 
cording to the same source, the de- 
fense program will require 20,000,000,- 
000 hours. As I see it, that leaves about 
60,000,000,000 hours in which, within 
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the limits allowed by priorities, we can, 
if we will, produce a whale of a lot of 
goods to be sold to people who aren’t 
in the army. We had better get busy, 
and keep busy, if we want to walk out 
of the tunnel with our shirts on when 
this is all over—our own shirts, I mean, 
and not those monogrammed 77-B. 

The popular song we sang in the last 
World War, “Keep the home fires burn- 
ing,’ might now be wisely paraphrased 
to “Keep the home wheels turning.” 
That is the way to better morale, a 
stronger national economy, larger tax 
revenues, widespread price stability, a 
buoyant home front. 

It seems unarguably plain to me 
that, if we do not keep democracy pro- 
ductive, it will die. And we shall not 
keep it productive if we continue to 
travel down the distressful road we 
have been following—a road virulent 
with cultivated disaffection and dis- 
trust which, whatever its origin or de- 
sign, has left aching and lamentable 
wounds. Suspicion and envy have ham- 
pered the enterprising, and serviceable, 
and productive among us by smearing 
their motives and challenging their re- 
wards. Even if its roots are in those 
good intentions that the road to hell is 
said to be paved with, this attitude has 
overlooked the inexorable truth that, if 
you want to find the place where Joe 
Public scrabbles hardest for a living 
and is most grimly up against it, you 
seek the place that lacks most of the 
things against which our loudest critics 
crusade, 


Enervating democracy 


THE very lifeblood of democracy is 
enthusiasm and faith. Yet the whole 
tendency of the past few years, alike 
here and abroad, has been, under the 
guise of political, economic and social 
reform, to divorce democracy from the 
idea of efficiency, and to jeer at the 
values of its success. It has become in- 
tellectually swank to be faintly amused 
at the virtues our forefathers held to 
be cardinal: justice, courage, inde 
pendence, diligence—and at their in- 
stinct to ask “how much 2” instead of 
an easy “why not?” It has become the 
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Glory Back in “Old Glory” 


By ARTHUR KUDNER 


AMERICA would benefit by a liberal 


dose of grandeur, replacing the inferi- 


thing to make self-reliance suspect, so 
that those who lift need justifying 
more than those who lean. 

The times cry out for some counter- 
balance to the doctrine that exalts se- 
curity above self-respect and growth. 
They clamor, also, for recognition of 
the pragmatic truth that those who 
can do are certainly as praiseworthy as 
those who can say. From the twilight 
of its doghouse the spanked puppy 
“Success” once more peers hopefully 
forth, sensing the gleam of returning 
respectability. For the world is in 
process of learning all over again that 
things of the spirit, however admirable, 
cannot be upheld without things ma- 
terial, things worthily made by brains 
and hands and machines. It is learning, 
too, that love of liberty, even willing- 
ness to die for it, are not enough. The 
lesson comes home in somber clarity 
that wishes without means, gains with- 
out risk, production without toil, pros- 
perity without industry, progress with- 
out pain are alike unattainable—and 
that, however showy, intelligence with- 
out character is at last a glittering 
irony, as a diamond necklace upon a 
tubercular chest. 


Restrained by negativism 


YOUNG minds, keen minds, tovgh 
minds, aspiring minds, the flower of 
perception and energy, if balked and 
frustrated under continuance of the 
nagging negativism that has scarred 
the past few years, will look elsewhere 
to another social order for fulfillment 
of the most natural impulses in man. 
You have only to look abroad to see 
how inevitably true that is, even where 
the premises are spurious and the 
means brutal. For those of our people 
whose mistaken contribution to cur- 


Reformers who say that America has 
failed are sending us draggie-tailed 
to our great rendezvous with destiny 
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rent American problems is mainly criti- 
cism and belittlement, the lesson should 
be clear; that to persist in these at the 
cost of discouraging the productive is 
as foolish as to stop a headache by 
blowing out your brains. 

As for us in trade, our job is to let 
America know her own worth, as a first 
step—and let the world know her 
worth, as a second. 

I hope that, in any such appreciative 
process, one of the minor shifts we shall 
be able to manage will be away from 
the widespread popular worship of the 
diminutive and immature. The cult of 
the miniature and childish in America 
is at shocking variance with the power 
and sweep of this country and the vigor 
of its birth and development. This 
adoration of the juvenile is everywhere 
visible—from the prevalence of baby- 
face heroines of jailbait age in the 
movies to the trade-names on the very 
cereals we eat. Even women’s drawers 
haven’t escaped it—no girl wears pants 
any more: only briefs, scanties, shorts, 
or panties instead. 

Whether all this is the cause or effect 
of a similar tendency in our legislation 
and political oratory, I am not wise 
enough to say. Certainly here as else- 
where there is altogether too much 
talk of the helplessness of the ‘‘average 
citizen” and the needs of the “little peo- 
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ple,” to the exclusion of the needs of 
everyone else. If our talk is to deal so 
concernedly with needs, what is really 
needed is the injection of some gran- 
deur into democracy and its plans for 
the future—methods and means for 
building some of our little people into 
big ones. 

I hope it is only coincidence that 
caused one of the ablest men of France, 
the late Marshal Lyautey, to make this 
comment about his country before the 
war: 

I am not interested in labels or in pigeon- 
holing political opinions—but what is seri- 
ous is the extraordinary importance given, 
especially in political speeches, to the ad- 
jective little. If we believe the political 
orators, this country is populated by 42,- 
000,000 average Frenchmen who go to a 
little cafe for a little game of cards before 
returning to their little houses to join their 
little families and read Le Petit Parisien. 


Yes, democracy would benefit by a 
liberal dose of grandeur, whether in 
peacetime or wartime pursuits. Maybe 
I am inaccurate in this, and I sincerely 
hope so, but it seems to me that the 
same cramps which constrict our civil- 
ian outlook are reportedly felt in our 
military thinking. Just as we seem 
tempted to copy the economics of na- 
tions virtually bankrupt, so do we seem 
eager to ape and echo the strategy and 
tactics of slavocracy. Is this necessary ? 





“I can’t help it, sir. I’m so used to 
carrying ’round my sample case!” 
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Why let lesser nations pipe the tune? 
Should we not exploit in our plans ang 
practice the special aptitudes, abilities 
and superiorities peculiar to ourselves? 
They keep emphasizing that this is , 
mechanized war. All right, if and when 
we have to get in it, let’s mechanize jt 
from hell to breakfast, let’s make it g 
flush-riveted, double-chocolate, turbo. 
supercharged one. That ought to be our 
special dish. There are more cars jp 
Brooklyn than in Germany. There are 
more in California than in all the 
aggressor countries put together. Na. 
tionally speaking, that’s only another 
way of saying that some 75,000,000 or 
80,000,000 folks in this country are 
habituated to bossing horse-power 
around, usually at speeds above the 
legal limit. There ought to be a cte 
for big-time, all-out strategy in that. 


We don’t use our skills 


BY THE same token, let’s add to our 
normal defense plans the fact that 
some 11,000,000 hunting licenses are 
issued in this country every year, 
There’s no sharpshooting fact to match 
that one in any other land on earth. 
So I merely make these observations 
to show that we have a national back- 
ground of skills which could, reason- 
ably, have important bearing on our 
military effort. I doubt if we’re getting 
as much out of them as we should. 
Even in propaganda, for which we 
have a special talent, the democracies 
have let their competitor write the 
ticket. If you have read the chapters in 
Mein Kampf devoted to this, you have 
seen how elementary is the base they 
work from—by current commercial 
standards they employ about a 1910 
model in plan and technique. If we're 
going to have to mess in this sort of 
thing, we ought to go all the way. This 
certainly is advertising’s home and 
we've let small-time operators take our 
stuff and scare us with it. We ought to 
be able to spot the Axis boys their 
Fifth Column and think nothing of it, 
by taking over the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth and tenth columns for 
ourselves. Emerson hit the nail on the 
head when he said that nothing great 
was ever accomplished without enthusi- 
asm. In the international arena, as on 
the home grounds, our kind of folks 
seem to have forgotten that. The 
democracies go draggle-tailed to the 
great rendezvous with destiny, aban- 
doning all fanfare and showmanship. 
Nor can we safely forget the part 
enthusiasm should play in future here 
at home. Man does not live by bread 
alone, nor by bellyaching either. The 
mood today is that an optimist is 4 
man who is uncertain about the future. 
If we feel that nothing better than that 
is ahead for America let us remind our- 
selves of the two skeletons in a closet. 
(Continued on page 55) 
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Everybody's’ Uncle’ 


AS RECORDED 


By LOWELL BRENTANO 







Her lower lip quivers: 
“You'll never have to 
sell it. It’s my dead 








mother’s ring” 


| AM a pawnbroker. My family have 
been pawnbrokers in Philadelphia for 
more than 100 years. To be precise, I 
am the fifth generation, the great 
great-grandson of the founder who 
first opened our doors about 1832. 

The sign of the three balls symbolizes 
an individual or family business, rather 
than a large corporation. In fact, I often 
describe the individual pawnbroker as 
“the last of the economic royalists,” 
because, in the depression, the Govern- 
ment entered almost every conceivable 
lending field except pawnbroking. We 
still take care of our own. 

I began my business career at the 
age of 11—my father dead, my mother 
Struggling to support four hungry 
youngsters. I opened up and dusted the 
Shop before school, and acted as errand 
boy and general assistant afterwards. 
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IF YOU own a pawnable article, your credit is 


good with the last of the economic royalists no 


matter what friends, banks or government say 


There were no child labor laws then 
and I, for one, never missed them. I 
was having a grand time. 

Whenever my uncles sent me out 
with furs, diamonds, jade, paintings, 
or other articles that needed to be 
cleaned or repaired, they encouraged 
me to push into the workrooms and 
watch the work being done. I observed 
how diamonds were cut and polished, 
how furs were graded and treated, how 
paintings were cleaned and restored. I 
poked my nose into the trade secrets. 

I was developing a pawnbroker’s 
“sixth sense” of merchandise valuation 
which must be acquired by observation 
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and experience rather than by formal 
education. Indeed, I know of no busi- 
ness that requires a more arduous or 
specialized training. The highest type 
pawnbroker must be a combination di- 
plomat, psychologist, detective, banker, 
merchant, appraiser, and art critic. 

And the gold fish in his bowl has 
more privacy than a _ pawnbroker. 
Whenever I’ve had a good year or an 
extra profitable deal, I like to go out 
and buy presents for my mother and 
sister. But, the moment they show their 
latest treasures to visitors, some one 
will wise-crack, 

“Another poor devil lost a nice ring.” 
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“Probably picked that coat up at ten 
cents on the dollar.” 

With the possible exception of gro- 
ceries or a coffin no one ever credits a 
pawnbroker with buying new merchan- 
dise for his family or himself. 

Contrary to popular belief, pawn- 
brokers do not flourish on the misfor- 
tunes of others. A legitimate pawn- 
broker primarily is in the 
business of lending money 
on the deposit or pledge of 
personal property. Conse- 
quently, his main source of 
income is interest on his 
loans. In other words, he 
bets that the articles left 
with him will be redeemed, 
and that the customer will 
repay his loan with interest. 
In efficiently run pawnshops, 
about 95 per cent of pawned 
articles are redeemed. The 
unredeemed pledges, when 
eventually sold, usually put 
red ink on the ledger. Let me 
show you why. 


Pledges must be sold 


MOST states provide by law 
that unredeemed pledges on 
which no interest has been 
paid must be sold through 
a licensed auctioneer at the 
end of a year. They forbid 
a pawnbroker from bidding 
in his own pledges. Now sup- 
pose I lend you $100 on a 
diamond. At the end of a 
year, if you have not paid 
the interest, the law compels 
me to sell it. 

Usually the only bidders 
at the auction are pawnbrokers or peo- 
ple in the trade. Obviously they will 
only bid the wholesale price of an arti- 
cle. Even if I manage to sell your dia- 
mond for the amount of the loan, I have 
to pay the auctioneer a ten per cent 
fee and I lose my overhead and interest. 

I could far better afford to make you 
a present of a $100 diamond, if you 
would agree to pawn it for $75 often 
enough in the next ten years and to 
keep up your interest payments! 

Times of panic and depression mean 
more business for pawnbrokers and 
more red ink. The poor have no jobs, 
the rich have frozen assets, and every- 
one rushes for a pawnshop. But, since 
everyone is broke, when interest pay- 
ments are due, the pawnbroker is hold- 
ing the bag. A year passes and he has 
to auction your merchandise. Those 
who would normally bid are also short 
on cash and long on merchandise. If 
they bid at all, the quotations are at 
panic prices. In the early °30’s when 
diamonds depreciated 60 per cent to 75 
per cent it was a crushing blow to many 
of us. 

Pawnshops are not merely storm 
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shelters for the destitute. Loans of sev- 
eral thousand dollars are not uncom- 
mon. Wealthy people, facing broker’s 
margin calls, pawn their jewels and art 
treasures. Men and women of means, 
often retired and living on annuities 
or income payable quarterly or semi- 
annually, borrow to finance their sum- 
mer and winter vacations. I have a 





I think my well dressed customer is lying. Men of 
his type don’t tell their intimate lives to strangers 


number of clients who own bulky, old- 
fashioned silver, tea and coffee sets, 
soup tureens, and the like, who hypothe- 
cate these treasures and find that the 
interest they pay is less than the cost 
of the large safe deposit vault they 
would need to store these objects. 

In summer, they give me their furs, 
and balance their interest against stor- 
age charges. 

That rather furtive looking individ- 
ual who was in here an hour ago is a 
ticket speculator. There’s a big fight on 
next week. He borrowed $200 on his 
wife’s diamonds to use as working cap- 
ital. He’ll be back the morning after the 
fight, redeem the stuff, and live on his 
profits until a hockey match, or the 
opening of an expected smash hit. He’s 
in and out 20 times a year. Incidentally, 
we have any number of amusement con- 
cessionaires on our books. They’re in 
trouble after a rainy week-end and they 
bail themselves out with a stretch of 
fine weather. 

Gamblers are always with us both 
professional and amateur. They are 
highly regarded as clients because of 
the rapid turnover on their transac- 
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tions. The hazardous nature of their 
calling has accustomed them to keeping 
on hand a supply of valuables readily 
converted into cash. Often they pawn 
these after an unlucky night and re- 
deem them a few days later. We get a 
minimum ten days’ interest for a few 
days’ accommodation. 

Another of my clients runs a small 
fur shop with a rather exclu- 
sive trade. Summer is a bad 
time for the fur business. He 
has to buy his skins to make 
up into coats and wraps for 
the fall trade. Banks don’t 
like to lend him money. It is 
a risky business, especially 
when he has bought his skins 
on credit. So he hocks 20 
coats he has just made up, 
and carries himself along un- 
til money begins coming in. 

There’s another group of 
clients with personal prob- 
lems. A well dressed woman 
wants a few hundred dollars 
on a two carat engagement 
ring. I notice she has a black 
eye. She flushes and explains 
she needs the money to get a 
divorce from a husband who 
beats her. She is ashamed to 
let her wealthy family know 
about her troubles. 

Almost at the other end of 
the scale is a wealthy man, af- 
flicted with “income tax trou- 
ble.” He has kept his jewelry 
with me for five years, pos- 
sibly so that he can plead 
poverty to the Government 
by exhibiting his pawn tick- 
ets. Incidentally, the pawn- 
broker calls customers who 
leave their articles in hock year after 
year “sleepers.” 

One thing few clients understand is 
our low valuation on articles. A dozen 
times a day a customer wails, ‘Why, I 
paid $40 for that, and it’s almost new, 
and you have the nerve to offer me $5, 
you—.” 


Sentiment has a value 


RESALE value and sentiment really 
determine our appraisals. So, obviously, 
we have to “hedge.” I try to explain to 
customers that pawnbrokers buy at re- 
tail but must sell unredeemed articles 
at wholesale. 

When a customer brings me a watch, 
I must bear in mind, not only the whole- 
sale price of a brand new timepiece 
but also the condition and style of the 
model offered me. In the few minutes 
necessary for a transaction, it is diffi- 
cult to determine what state of repair 
a watch is in. 

Or take college fraternity pins, fre- 
quently pawned by young people. These 
pins are so light in metal value you can 
mail them for a three cent stamp, but 
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elaborately carved and chased. Often 
they have a tiny row of pearls, too 
small for any practical resale value. 
These pins are expensive, yet their 
transfer value is small, as there are few 
purchasers for fraternity jewelry. A 
pin may cost $50—all that I can safely 
lend is $3 to $5. I won’t accept a fra- 
ternity pin unless from its original 
owner, and only then if I think he will 
redeem it. 

Other troublesome items are heavy 
sterling silver candlesticks. A woman 
drags a pair in. I weigh them, and say 
$5. The woman is furious. 

“They came from the best shop in 
town. I paid $50.”’ 


Heavy weight, light value 


I SHOW her that they are stamped 
“weighted,” (a fact which has often es- 
caped her attention) and which ordi- 
narily means that 90 per cent of the 
weight is lead or some other base metal. 
My calculation is based on ten per cent 
of the weight being in sterling. Initials, 
by the way, on any type of jewelry are 
a nuisance to the pawnbroker. Often 
they cannot be removed and are a sales 
handicap in transferring the article to 
a purchaser. 

As a rough rule of thumb we figure 
metal value only of gold and silver jew- 
elry. While customers may originally 
pay $4 to $5 an ounce for “worked sil- 
ver’—that is, for designing and artis- 
try—we lend approximately $1 an 
ounce for metal value. With gold, we 
lend 80 per cent of the mint price. Many 
of us do not appreciate President 
Roosevelt’s revaluation. When he 
jumped the price of gold from $20 to 
$35 an ounce, he gave us a profit. But 
we know that, within certain limita- 
tions, he can put the price down again. 
Even though this is improbable, many 
of us are still nervous about making 
loans on the current price of gold. 

Loans on furs and clothing are ex- 
ceedingly dangerous, because of pos- 
sible deterioration in storage, the diffi- 
culty in resales, and changes in styles. 
Consequently we play our cards close 
to the chest in appraising these per- 
sonal belongings. 

Strangely enough, sentiment plays 
an important part in valuation. Owners 
acquire an affection for their old be- 
longings and want to redeem them. 
Therefore the legitimate pawnbroker 
places more confidence in second-hand 
articles than new merchandise. You 
may receive a Christmas, birthday, or 
wedding present you dislike and pawn 
it for the highest price possible, with 

(Continued on page 74) 


I see a prospective custom- 
er lurking nervously out- 
side, fearful that his friends 
will see him enter the shop 


























No Fun to Run a Race 


Awerica is directly in the path of a world. 
wide tidal wave of ‘‘socialism”’ and its litter of 
pups—communism, fascism, nazism. Socialism 
is the great leveller. Except for those who gain 
political power and rule, the great majority are 
cursed with a dead level of reward. Those with 
training, ambition or skill can rise no higher | 
than those without. 

If this is good in one kind of competition, it 
should be good in all. Yet, nobody tells Ted 
Williams that a man with a .400 batting aver- 
age is guilty of an unfair trade practice. No one 
suggests that Di Maggio should be forced by 
statute to limit his hits to a maximum of 250 
feet; no one tells the New York Yankees that 
they must win only 60 games a season, or less: | 
or insists that the country’s track men shal] | | 
take not less than 12 seconds to negotiate the | 
100 yard dash so that all may finish together. 

Every one knows that such rules would re- 
duce sports to mockeries, tedious for competi- 
tors as well as spectators. What incentive re- 
mains to the football player who knows that, no 
matter how adroit he may become his gain is 
limited to six yards, his team’s score to the 
same level as that of his opponent ? 

Such rules run counter to human nature; 
they prevent progress in whatever field they are 
enforced. That is why Mr. Morgenthau’s sug- 
gestion that business profits be limited to six 
per cent hit the country with such shocking 

Pos : force. That is why it was led gently out from 
©. . i. under the public eye. We aren’t ready for it yet. 


H. ARMSTRONG ROBERT 
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“so that all may finish together’ 
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, No Enemies but Dreams 


An archaeologist, studying the relics of lost civiliza- 
tions, can tell you, “This way did they grind their meal ; 
a: | thus did they travel. These were the gods they worshiped 
ae and here is where they buried their dead.” 

. Seldom can he tell why civilizations died. Yet, before 
the death, must have come decadence. Before decadence 
there surely were indications that the people and their 
leaders had lost their drive. The road to higher stand- 
ards is so rough that millions of the earth’s people never 
climb a mile of it. Thrift, enterprise, ingenuity, hard 
work—the forces which lead a people, no less than an 
individual, to place their mark upon their day—do not 
develop of themselves. The political atmosphere and 
environment are most important. Out of the people’s 
efforts, a surplus must be set aside each year. 

When that surplus goes for unproductive services, 
the efficiency of the public and private plant is reduced. 
Once begun, the slide downward is easy. Within our- 
selves the slide today has begun in America. Like an- 
cient civilizations, we, too, face resistances to our social 
and economic progress. Some are of our own making 
excessive spending, labor and management discord, 
i straitjacketed work weeks, unsound taxation, to name 
_ | just a few. Let us take no pride in a political atmosphere 
Bi and environment so much out of step with the facts of 
a | the times. Such pride would be but complacency and its 
fruits are plain—cheapened goods, ersatz materials, the 


return to bicycles, horses and buggies. , 
4°} EUROPEAN te 
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Blue Plate Special 


The PRESIDENT has suggested that $1,000.- 
000,000 of the lease-lend appropriation for 
Great Britain should go for food. No one can 
tell how soon that food will be shipped. Mr. 
Churchill insists that the little island is well 
stocked at present, but there is no limit to the 
possibilities of an acute need for victuals in 
England if their policy makers know that 
$1,000,000,000 worth is waiting to be delivered 
without charge. 

How much is $1,000,000,000 worth of food? 
For one thing it is more than the total value of 
the 1941 wheat crop harvested in this country 
if it could be sold at one dollar a bushel. 

How many people would that mountain ridge 
of flour, pork, eggs, beans, cheese and other 
commodities feed? At the rate of a $650 food 
budget for a family of four, it would give ample 
sustenance for a year to all the inhabitants of 
Iowa and Minnesota with more than half of 
Nebraska thrown in. 

Pigs are generally rated as the mid-west 
farmers’ primary mortgage lifter, but the en- 
tire crop of hogs marketed in 1940 would have 
fallen $170,000,000 short of equaling Great 
Britain’s $1,000,000,000 grocery order. 

How the food will be divided between mili- 
tary and civilian needs when it gets to Britain, 
there is no means of knowing, but if the same 
amount of food were rationed to the present 
U. S. Army of around 1,500,000 men at the 
regular allowance of 44 cents a man, it would 
feed them for more than four years. 
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““1,428,000,000 bushels at 70 cents“ 


The Revolt of Momma 


Lasr month many of us found our dinners late and 
skimpy because Madame “Housewife,” as the Census 
Bureau calls her, was shopping. 

There was a run in silk stockings. The stuff for 
milady’s hose was going into parachutes and ammuni- 
tion. In one smal] item of daily use we saw demonstrated 
inflation, shortages, priorities, hoarding, national plan- 
ning. Of inflation because goods were more important 
than prices or currency, of shortages and priorities for 
obvious reasons, of hoarding because the girls were 
buying far ahead, and of planning because they knew 
what they wanted now and a year or more from now. 

It would have taken a braver Henderson, Knudsen, 
Hopkins or Roosevelt to soften this obvious clash be- 
tween civilian demand and all-out defense thus jelled to 
an underestimable issue. Momma will do her Red Cross 
work, and crack down on any semblance of lethargy or 
selfishness in business. But there is a point where she 
takes things over in her own way and it will do no good 
to quote the book to her. 

Substitutes are in the making for nearly everything 
America makes. Our Government tries to lure Madame 
to cotton stockings; it hopes to make her imitate her 
sisters of Southeast Europe where a leg in cotton is still 
a serviceable leg. But who will devise the ersatz republic 
of days to come? Who will produce the substitutes for 
initiative, enterprise, liberty and tolerance for which 
America long ago paid her price and put in her order? 
That, too, is worth standing in line to get. 
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“Nobody is going to re- 
settle me,” says share 


cropper Winkelman 


Farmer Winkelman has kept this unplanted wheat field in cultivation all 
summer, It is shown here getting a final harrowing for fall seeding 
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Op MAN Joad, hero of a rather 
sadistic best seller and lead character 
in a tear-priming motion picture, jalo- 
pied to California where he became a 
grape of wrath. So much has been writ- 
ten about him and other migrants from 
the Dust Bowl that many Americans 
will be amazed to learn that the Census 
found 1,651,658 persons yet living on 
the High Plains, a decrease of 137,851 
in ten years. 

Those remaining are solving their 
problems in the self-reliant manner we 
might expect of the descendants of 
those who rode the Santa Fe Trail and 
finally took homesteads on the Great 
American Desert, a land nobody else 
wanted. They have not run away from 
drouth to become economic burdens on 
other communities. “hey have refused 
to be resettled on subsistence farms by 
the Resettlement Administration. They 
are solving their own agricultural prob- 
lems and are preparing for the next 
drouth by teaching each raindrop to 
do the work formerly done by two. 
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Dust Bowl Heroes Won’t Budge 





By BLISS ISELY 





er The term “High Plains’ describes that land ’ 4 Vv! 
er | of alluring mirages stretching eastward from the aaa 

[0- base of the Rocky Mountains to approximately eet 

a the One Hundredth Meridian and south from 


it. | Canada to the Thirty-second Parallel. In this 
| discussion we omit all counties where irrigation, 








ns | mines and oil wells affect the population trend 
us | ind this automatically excludes Denver, Laramie, 
on Las Vegas and similarly situated cities. 
51 There remain 211 counties, which include the 
plains of eastern Montana, Wyoming, Colorado 
eir and New Mexico, the western uplands of the 
we Dakotas, Nebraska and Kansas, the narrow Okla- 
of homa Panhandle and the Texas Staked Plains. 
nd With an area of 199,488,000 acres, this region is 
pat comparable to the present expanse of the 13 
Ise original states. 
om In these 211 counties men are mostly farmers 
on or stockmen or live in trading centers serving 
sed farmers and stockmen. Since they depend on rain 
by for life, the fact that 1,651,658 persons still sur- 
1ey vive in that region will come as a startling sur- 
ob- prise to those who remember the news reels of 
ext defeated Dust Bowlers in flight; who recall ac- 
to counts of gunmen, employed by a drama-loving 
federal administration, shooting thirst-crazed 
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In 34 years of farming, Albert Weaver has 
never lost a crop through drouth 












Here he is examining pinto beans nearly 
ready for harvest in a 160 acre field. 
In addition to wheat he specializes in 
beans and sorgo 
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cattle; who have read how 68 black 
blizzards in a single season engulfed 
farm houses with writhing dust dunes 
and conjured up eddying devils to suck 
life-producing top soil into the clouds 
and sift it down again upon the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard. 


Propaganda against the farmers 


THE recital of tragedies over eight 
years has established a belief that man 
in his “greed for profit” plowed up the 
buffalo sod and thereby launched des- 
erts on their march. Through propa- 
ganda in print and in motion pictures, 
some of which the federal Adminis- 
tration is distributing to schools, the 
idea is promulgated that, unless a wise 
Government arrests blundering man, 
he will reproduce here another Libya 
or another Gobi. 

On the other hand, the United States 
Weather Bureau records no appreciable 
diminution of rainfall since the plow 
came to the land where grass grows 
short. Weather men tell us that dry 
years succeed wet ones in a succession 
of cycles. Zebulon M. Pike of Pike’s 
Peak fame must have encountered the 
dry arc of such a cycle when he crossed 
the Plains in 1806 and reported to 
President Thomas Jefferson: 

I saw in my route in various places 
tracts of many leagues where the wind had 
thrown the sand in all the fanciful forms 
of the ocean’s rolling wave and on which 
not a speck of vegetable matter existed. 

Other early plainsmen corroborated 
Pike’s report until the geographers of 
a century ago etched the words, “The 
Great American Desert,’’ across the 
map east of the mountains. Evidence 
from tree-ring experts reveals that, as 
long ago as the Thirteenth Century, a 
24-year drouth destroyed the Mesa 
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Verde cliff-dweller culture in the abut- 
ting Rockies. Geologists add still fur- 
ther evidence, because a large part of 
the soil of the plains is loess, a powdery 
dust, formed by prehistoric drouths and 
winds. 

Confronted by scientific truths, we 
must conclude that the plow did not 
bring the drouth, especially since a care- 
ful check shows that two-thirds of the 
High Plains are yet clothed with their 
virgin buffalo sod or gamma grass. 
But, if drouths continually recur, do 
they not signify that the Great White 
Father in Washington should regiment 
the lives of the profit-motivated plains- 
men and settle them on subsistence 
acres where they will be better fed? 

Ask profit-motivated James Win- 
kelman, tenant farmer on the J. J. 
Buser ranch near Dodge City, Kan. In 
the speech of the self-styled socially- 
minded, Winkelman is a share cropper. 
But he stands on his own legs and 
practices summer fallowing, which 


means that he farms only one-half of 
his fields each year, while the other 
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half, lying idle, accumulates rainfal). 
The fallowed land is tilled to destroy 
weeds, which otherwise would drink 
the precious water, stored for the next 
year’s crops. 

Here is where the loess, that pow. 
dery loam formed during bygone 
drouths, aids Winkelman. Loess is g 
perfect sponge. As rainwater perco- 
lates into the soil, it is captured by the 
dust particles until every dust atom is 
encompassed by a wet film, held there 
a prisoner by surface tension. The only 
force that can effect the release of that 
moisture film is penetration by the root 
hairs of plants coming for a drink. It 
is true that summer fallowing means 
that one-half of Winkelman’s fields 
must be idle, but the reward is great! 

In eight Dust Bowl years Winkel- 
man’s wheat averaged 18.8 bushels to 
the acre, more than six bushels greate: 
than the national average for these 
same years. From his share of the 
profits, Winkelman has bought 640 
acres from four farmers who failed 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Price Control—Our No. 1 Riddle 


By J. GEORGE FREDERICK 


sé 

Buack MARKET” is the name ap- 
plied in Europe to the illegal sale of 
goods. Today such markets are thriv- 
ing, despite severe measures, in all the 
conquered countries of Europe—para- 
doxically with the corrupt connivance 
of the conqueror—as well as in England 
and Russia. 

They are making their start in the 
U.S. John L. Haynes of O.P.M. recently 
told the Associated General Contractors 
of America that bootleg prices have 
been bid and asked for steel, copper and 
other scarce materials. The Govern- 
ment, he said, has been forced to curtail 
non-defense construction because of 
this unrestricted bidding in a market 
where demand exceeds supply by 50 per 
cent and in some cases more than 300 
per cent. 

Despite special concentration camps 
and special 48-hour summary courts to 
punish traders on the black markets, 
the business done “in the black” in 
countries under German domination is 
estimated reliably to be between ten 
and 20 per cent of the total volume of 
trade. If as many people proportionate- 
ly are engaged elsewhere as are en- 
gaged in black markets in Belgium and 
parts of France, some 125,000 black 
marketeers are now operating. 

Black markets are as ancient as are 
tyranny and interference with free 
economy. “Black Rent” levied by native 
chieftains in Ireland centuries ago, the 
Black Flags of China after the Taiping 
Rebellion, the Black Hand of Spain and 
Italy, and other aberrations of the nor- 
mal such as the Black Friars and Black 
Prince, attest to the continuing diffi- 
culty of regimenting the rebellious hu- 
man spirit. The black markets of Eu- 
rope are attempts, at any price, to es- 
cape from the strait-jacket of onerous, 
often almost intolerable, restrictions. 
Even under patriotic national neces- 
sity, human nature here and there 
breaks down when severely repressed, 
especially when food and drink are con- 
cerned. 

In France, the Germans at first per- 
mitted complete freedom of trade. 
Prices for vegetables, fruits and meats 
rose quickly to fantastic heights, such 
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@ GILBERT AND SULLIVAN once set to music the thought 


With constabulary duties to be done, to be done, 

A policeman’s lot is not a happy one. 
Were they writing today they would certainly agree that a Congress- 
man’s lot is not much better. 

One hundred thirty million people, bedeviled and perplexed in a maze 
of shortages and run-away prices, have passed the solution of their 
problems to 531 Congressmen and Senators. They ask their represen- 
tatives to come up with an answer to the complexities of human nature 
itself. 

Meanwhile, we are presented with plans galore—the Baruch Plan, the 
Gore Plan, the Henderson Plan, the Eccles proposal and numberless 
variations. 

Consider three simple situations which have come to the attention of 
this office within a few days. Then, before believing that another law 
will settle everything, multiply these instances by infinity: 

1 eA manufacturer is running three shifts, day and night, to fulfill government and 
civilian orders. Suddenly a shortage of materials develops. Suddenly, too, a man ap 
pears and says, “I can get you some of that—but you'll have to pay a bonus.”’ What 
should our manufacturer do—shut down partially, throw labor out of work; or, if the 


union is strong enough to make him keep three shifts, run more slowly, incur losses, fall 
behind on bank loans? 


2¢A workman’s home burns down. Insurance proceeds are not enough to replace 
his furniture of which he needs $1,000 worth. His credit is good, but he has only $250 in 
cash. The installment credit rules require him to put up $333.33. What to do? Should 
he borrow $83.33? Will he not be tempted even to patronize a loan shark? 


3 eA salesman is working his territory by car, 300 miles from his home. He works on 
commission, and pays his own traveling expenses. His battery goes dead, won’t re-charge. 
There is a shortage of batteries. In fact, no dealer in the town where he has been forced 
to stop has one. But “‘a certain man’”’ knows where he can get one at a premium of five 
dollars. What shall our salesman do? Live up to the spirit and the letter of the new price 
control law? 

These situations are not exceptional. You will hear of many others. In 
them lie the seeds of an American Black Bourse. 

NATION’S BUSINESS turned to J. George Frederick, who is making 
a continued study of the course of price-fixing in other countries, to tell us 
about it. The impulse as one reads his narrative is to condemn the French, 
German and British violators of their own price control laws. This im- 
pulse is strong; even if the reader’s wife put away an extra half dozen 
silk stockings; even if he recently bought new tires and stored them, 
or a couple of steel shafted golf clubs for next summer’s use. 

About 1925 the Department of Agriculture reported in a bulletin that 
extensive research of price-fixing, going back 3,000 years, showed that 
it had never accomplished its ends. Certainly, the evidence is sufficient 
to make citizens and legislators approach the problem here with con- 
cern and caution, and with a due regard to the old American custom of 
trying to settle the complexities of trade by legislation.—_THE EDITOR 
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as 50 cents for a pound of string beans. 
When maximum prices were set, goods 
simply disappeared. To meet this, con- 
trol of transportation was attempted 
and supplies were requisitioned. Swift- 


1941 


ly France was put under military na- 
tional price control. Then the black 
markets appeared. 

Boldly, at first, and on a large scale. 
At Marseilles, entry port for North Af- 
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rican foods, thousands of tons of rice, 
cheese, corn meal and macaroni were 
set aside by black marketeers to be 
distributed to hoarders at high prices. 
At Lyons, distributors met and agreed 
to stop selling sausage and place their 
goods in a 40-ton cache for secret high 
price black market manipulation; each 
distributor putting up a 10,000 franc 
forfeit to stick to the bargain. 

After 12 of these black marketeers 
were imprisoned, operators apparently 
decided that unprotected large-size 
black markets were too great a risk; 
the Gestapo was too efficient. That ad- 
vanced black marketing to a second 
phase. The operators simply paid pro- 
tection to the German masters. 

Thus, at a large canning plant, the 
black marketeers slipped $50 or $60 a 
day graft to sergeants who guarded the 
doors and loaded trucks at night with 
tons of goods to supply the black mar- 
kets of Paris. Similar arrangements 
were set up at cheese and other food 
processing plants. These larger sup- 
pliers of black markets still operate 
very much as illicit liquor manufactur- 
ers did in our prohibition era. Graft is 
passed up to higher German officials. 


Official help in bootlegging 


AS OPERATIONS have spread, they 
have included even the farmer and 
grower. Since a French cook must have 
butter his wonders to perform, a scheme 
has been evolved to get butter for the 
black markets. A Frenchman with some 
influence goes to the Ministry of Sup- 
plies and says, “You know how hard it 
is to make the farmers give all their 
butter to you. Many would rather feed 
it to the pigs. Just give me a paper au- 
thorizing me to buy for the Ministry. 
All I want is five per cent commission 
on what I buy. I'll go up to Normandy 
and bring you truckloads of butter.” 

As the Ministry earnestly wants to 
get butter, it obliges, and the agent 
goes to Normandy with several trucks. 
He can offer the farmer protection 
from prosecution because of his certifi- 
cate to buy, signed by the Ministry. 

He delivers to the Ministry a truck- 
load of butter, as promised, bought at 
the official price of 29 francs per kilo. 
But he also acquires another truckload 
of butter which goes to a clandestine 
garage, from which the butter will be 
distributed to the black markets. There 
buyers will pay 80 francs per kilo! 

How does the public patronize the 
black market? The common man 
doesn’t; he can’t afford it. But restau- 
rants, hotels, retail stores have to, or 
go out of business. Black market agents 
call on such concerns and on well-to-do 
families quite as bootleggers in Amer- 
ica did. They sell, say, 125 francs’ worth, 
collect the money, and later someone 
unobtrusively delivers the goods, often 
with other legitimate purchases. The 
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Frenchman gets to know and trust his 
black marketeer quite as the American 
knew and trusted his bootlegger. 

If the Frenchman is known to his gro- 
cer as a responsible person, he merely 
asks for what he wants (over and above 
his regular rationed goods), and it is 
delivered with the other goods. The 
grocer has to have his black market 
connections to keep his trade. All 
canned goods, for instance, are prohib- 
ited, but the French grocer will get 
them for those who will pay the black 
market price, which is from 60 to 400 
per cent higher than the legal price. 

But this does not encompass all the 
refinements of the French black mar- 
ket! There is a big illicit trade in ration 
cards. Until recently the ration cards 
of dead persons were sold, but now the 
first required formality, whenever a 
death is registered, is to surrender the 
deceased’s food and clothing cards. 
Counterfeit cards are also used. 

Gangsters and hi-jackers have in- 
vaded the black market, too; in August 
an armed band attacked a Marseilles 
sugar warehouse. Some black market 
dealers have been known to use a 
hearse to cart their illicit goods! A 
camouflaged truck, stopped recently on 
the road to Paris, had 650 pounds of 
meat, 97 dozen eggs, 250 pounds of but- 
ter, 350 cheese cases, and 1,000 pounds 
of beans—all black market goods. Meat 
is scarce on the legal market. The trade 
in stolen meat is well organized. 


Graft for black markets 


M. CAZIOT not long ago bitterly de- 
nounced the _ situation, and Jean 
Achard, Charbin’s predecessor, was 
driven out of office by the black market 
scandal. The German masters put the 
screws on more tightly—setting up spe- 
cial concentration camps and 48-hour 
summary courts to try cases; but 
meantime the German officials continue 
to take graft and the black market goes 
on more or less unabated. In September 
40 black marketeers were sentenced to 
an average of four months imprison- 
ment, and 12,000 francs fine. A large 
milk company was suspended for three 
months and operated by the Govern- 
ment, and some milk farmers were ‘‘ad- 


ministratively interned.’ The books 
of retailers have been ordered exam- 
ined. 


“Mass arrests” also were tried in 
September, railroad main lines are pa- 
trolled day and night since a half ton 
of wheat was discovered hidden under 
a locomotive’s coal going into Belgium. 
However, more and more subtlety ap- 
pears to thwart all attempts at control. 
A well known Parisian gave a dinner at 
which chickens were served. His bill for 
the chickens read 350 francs each, which 
is normal, but on the bill was also an 
item “infantry drum, dating from Napo- 
leonic days, 11,000 francs.” This was the 
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real payoff, of course, for the chickens! 

So loud have become the protests 
from ordinary folk that the full applica- 
tion of food restriction is being de- 
manded of Vichy, with prison and even 
the death sentences for large-scale op- 
erators. Those in earnest now propose 
that the buyers as well as the sellers in 
black market be punished. As Georges 
Claude says, “if there were no buyers 
there would be no sellers!” Still the 
black market goes right on! Even the 
farmers hold produce from the market 
and operate little black markets of 
their own, at high prices. 

Germany, too, has a thriving black 
market, despite the fact that operators, 
when convicted, get eight years at hard 
labor; in Austria the penalty ranges 
from eight months to 3!'% years. Foods 
are withheld secretly from German ad- 
ministrators, reports the Economic 
Welfare Ministry of London (which in- 
vestigated Germany’s black market sit- 
uation). Cattle are slaughtered secret- 
ly and sold at high prices. A watered 
milk racket was exposed in Hamburg 
(another in Italy). Stolen meat is 
traded in; geese can be had at far more 
than the legal price. Innkeepers can’t 
make ends meet if they charge only the 
50 pfennigs allowed for a goose dinner, 
so they operate a little trick of their 
own, charging 50 pfennigs more for the 
soup and 50 for the potatoes. 

The farmers disobey the law requir- 
ing them to deliver all milk to govern- 
ment dairies. At night they churn some 
butter for their own and for some oth- 
ers’ use. The efficiently operated Ger- 
man rationing system has many loop- 
holes for the wealthy, especially for 
luxuries and scarcer staples. 

In September Berlin witnessed a city- 
wide drive against the restaurants’ par- 
ticular form of black marketeering, 
high prices for food, beer, liquor. Fines 
of 8,000 and 18,000 marks were im- 
posed. Particularly severe sentences 
(seven to ten years’ penal servitude) 
were meted out in September to black 
marketeers of all kinds, and large post- 
ers in the market halls and open mar- 
kets reported these sobering punish- 
ments. One man sentenced had forged 
the lists of “heavy workers” (who get 
additional food cards), and then had 
sold the cards at two marks, 50 pfen- 
nigs per set to dealers in meats and | 
fats, who had, in turn, supplied their 
special private lists of favored custom- 
ers, charging ten marks per pound for 
butter (legal price less than two 
marks). 

In Belgium and Holland black mar- 
kets rage. Huge seizures were made in 
Belgium early in 1941, and it was esti 
mated that 2,500 persons were engaged 
in black marketeering in little Belgium 
alone, affecting totals of 400,000 eggs, 
65,000 pounds of meat, also coffee and 
salad oil. The Germans impose fines a5 

(Continued on page 84) 
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Cooper Curtice, pioneer vet, discovered cause of tick fever 


The First Line of Public Health 


By DOROTHY WALKER and AMY SCHAEFFER 


YOUR community may have been 
saved from an epidemic by the quick 
work of a veterinarian who checked 


a communicable disease 


lr IS well after midnight. A telephone rings 
and a sleepy young man answers. Instantly 
he is alert. He dresses quickly, snatches up his 
bag, jumps into his car and speeds ten miles 
to a farmhouse where the lights are still burn- 
ing. 

A country doctor? Yes, but the initials after 
his name are D.V.M.—Doctor of Veterinary 
Medicine. He is one of America’s 12,000 healers 
of the animal sick, and in the predawn hours 
he is racing to save the life of a cow stricken 
with milk fever. Every minute counts. In calv- 
ing, the cow’s normal calcium supply has been 
dangerously reduced. Unless the doctor arrives 
in time she will die. 

The farmer leads him to the stall of the 
sinking animal. The veterinarian confirms his 
diagnosis, opens his bag and fits together a 
hypodermic tube and sterile needle. He swabs 
the cow’s flank, injects a vial full of calcium 
glucinate under the hide and steps back. 

A miracle could be performed no more quick- 
ly. In a minute or so the dying cow rises briskly 
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to her feet, her eyes clear, her breathing 
normal. The calcium injection has re- 
stored the vital calcium balance in her 
body. She rummages for leftover fod- 
der as the veterinarian repacks his in- 
struments. 

So an animal’s life has been saved 
by one of that small band of men whose 
constant vigil insures the health of Am- 
erica’s vast animal population. There 
are 597,423,000 sheep, horses, mules, 
hogs, cattle and chickens in this coun- 
try, worth more than $5,000,000,000 on 
the national ledgers. But their value 
doesn’t stop there. 

The milk, meat and eggs Americans 
consume come from these animals. 
They help to work the farms. They pro- 
vide the factories with wool and leather 
and by-products. All of them are sub- 
ject to diseases that can be transferred 
either to human beings or to their 
fellows. 

Alone no animal or farmer can fight 
mastitis, cholera, encephalomyelitis or 
tuberculosis. They need the veteri- 
narian. It is he who must lead the way 
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with preventive medicine, must beat 
back the insidious infections which can 
engulf them and endanger human life. 

The D.V.M.’s work on two broad 
fronts. A group of 2,000 of them main- 
tain patrol as members of the Federal 
Government’s Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry. They inspect the holds of in- 
coming ships down to the last wisp of 
straw and quarantine all incoming ani- 
mals and animal products like hair- 
brushes. The meat destined for the na- 
tion’s tables must undergo their care- 
ful scrutiny. 

The balance of the control falls on 





Administering tuberculin 
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Veterinary inspectors ex- 
amine beef carcass and or- 
gans at a slaughter house 


test to wattle of a fowl 
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the shoulders of the country practition. 
ers. They test and retest the country’s 
cows so that American children can 
drink milk without fear of tuberculosis 
or strep sore throats. They vaccinate 
cattle against anthrax, the germ of 
which can be transferred to humans by 
handling hides or carcasses. They pre- 
vent, control, or eliminate the diseases 
that can wipe out a whole flock of 
poultry. 

Many of their preventive measures 
and regular examinations are routine 
calendar events. But a special day may 

(Continued on page 62) 
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Eight of the most commonly used plans 
for handling payrolls and providing 
figures for Social Security and wage 
statistical reports are illustrated in this 
booklet. These plans are adaptable to 
any size and type of business. 





This booklet illustrates sixteen of the 
most practical material and production 
control plans used in business today. 
The plans vary according to the needs 
of each type of business. 


FIGURES 


are vital to 


DEFENSE 
PRODUCTION 


materials, and furnishes statistical infor- 
mation on which to base quick decisions. 


Both industry and government rely on 
Burroughs machines to supply such in- 
formation while it is news, not history— 
' yo , and to do it in less time, with less effort, at 
Less in the public mind than the machinery 

, ‘ less cost. 
of production—but equally vital to the 
national defense effort—is the machinery The booklets illustrated above have 
of control that handles the payrolls, already helped hundreds of others. Write 


expedites the movement of men and __ for your gratis copies today. 





_ ome ee eee 7 
s | Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Ly 6827 Second Avenue, Detroit, Mich 
B ; | I should like the payroll accounting booklet () 


| 
DOES THE WORK IN LESS TIME « WITH LESS EFFORT + AT LESS COST . ity 


material and production control booklet 






























Go-Getter 
for the 
Little Man 


Down at the far end of a corridor 
in the block square building which 
houses the O.P.M. sits Floyd Bostwick 
Odlum, a wiry man with thinning, 
sandy hair; sensitive, nervously ener- 
getic. His belted trousers invariably 
hang below the tip of his vest. He is 49. 

On Odlum’s slim shoulders rests the 
payless—possibly thankless—job of re- 
lieving small industry from the blight 
the war boom has placed upon it. He 
does not need the pay. His personal for- 
tune is estimated at between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 and his income from 
Atlas Corporation $100,000 a year. 
Probably he doesn’t need the thanks, 
either. If he had paid much attention 
to public opinion, he would not have the 
$5,000,000. He earned it by going into 
the market and buying when public 
opinion agreed it was time to sell. 

That began in 1923. Odlum had come 
to New York from Utah in 1917 to take 
a $100-a-month job with the law firm 
of Simpson, Thacher and Bartlett. 

Six years later, he and a fellow mem- 
ber of the firm, George H. Howard, with 
their wives, made up a speculative poo! 
of $40,000. This pool has now spread 
into the Atlas Corporation, with assets 
of more than $100,000,000 and 75,000 
stockholders. 

A Wall Streeter whose firm’s oper- 
ations in bonds and stocks require the 
services of 40 brokerage houses, Odlum 
played ball with the New Dea! from the 
beginning. Instead of joining the man- 
agers of investment trusts who were 
fighting government regulation, he ap- 
peared before the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission and said they need- 
ed it. He has been a contributor to the 
Roosevelt campaigns and a friend of 
such New Dealers as Jerome Frank, 
now a federal judge but formerly chair- 
man of S.E.C., and Leon Henderson, 
price administrator and administrator 
of consumer supplies. Adaptable, he 
dropped the word “utilities’’ from the 
name of his investment trust when the 
war on the utilities seemed imminent. 

In spite of these qualifications, he 
was not first choice for the job of help- 
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FROM Wall Street comes Floyd B. Odlum, marketeer extra- 


ordinary, with subsidies to protect those who otherwise 


would get no share of the nation’s defense business 


ing little business. Several others had 
been sought, including Douglas Miller, 
the author of “You Can’t Do Business 
with Hitler.” Miller explained that, in- 
asmuch as he had been abroad 20 years 
or more, the problems of little industry 
in this country were among the things 
he knew least about. 

Associated with Odlum in the new 
job are Sidney Weinberg, a partner in 
Goldman Sachs, and Ed Weisel, Chi- 
cago lawyer. Weinberg is not only an 
inseparable companion but a vocative 
admirer. He was tremendously im- 
pressed when Odlum picked up the 


$22,500,000 Goldman Sachs Trading 
Corporation at a bargain price. Now, @ 
every opportunity in a business meet 
ing or a social gathering, he points at 
miringly at his boss and chants: “ 
cents on the Dollar Odlum.” 
Washington’s official atmosphere 
reeking with the plight of thousands of 
small industries denied materials 
which to operate and unable to get dé 
fense contracts. It has been estimate? 
that the full impact of priorities may 
close down as many as 5,000 plants 
Such authorities as Leon Henders0 
(Continued on page 68) 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company has 
« nearly 29,000,000 policyholders 
in the United States and Canada. 
To serve these policyholders in their 
own localities requires a highly effi- 
cient system. Experience has shown 
the Agency System to be the most 
effective and economical. 


What an Agency 
System looks like 




















This is the Tower of Metropoli- 
e tan’s Home Office building in 
New York City. The headquarters 
for Metropolitan’s Agency System 
are located in this building. In addi- 
tion, there are two Head Offices, one 
in Ottawa, Canada, and the other in 
San Francisco, 








Scenes such as this educational 
» meeting for fieldmen are com- 
mon in District Offices. Field Train- 
ing Instructors, who assist in this 
educational work to improve Met- 
ropolitan’s service, operate from the 
Home and Head Offices, but in the 
field they work under the Superin- 
tendent of Agencies of the Territory 
to which they are assigned. 











This shows a typical District Office, the 
« hub of the Agency System. Ter- 
ritories are divided into Districts, 
each in charge of a manager who, in 
addition to his other duties, super- 
vises the work of the agents. The 
District Office, with its manager, 
assistant managers, agents, and office 
clerks, might be called a “service 
station” for local policyholders. 

















Assistant managers, besides their of- 
s fice work, help to train agents to 
serve existing policyholders, ana- 
lyze insurance needs, and sell insur- 
ance to fill those needs. They try to 
visit, with the agents, as many pol- 
icyholders as possible in the Dis- 
trict at least once a year. 





Districts are divided into smaller 
*s areas known as Debits, each in 
charge of an agent, who serves the 
policyholders living in his Debit. a 
The size of a Debit is the result of 
what experience has shown to be the 
most efficient operating unit in the 
light of local conditions. 


> 














3 Metropolitan has divided the United 
e States and Canada into 10 Ter- 
ritories. Each is headed by a Super- 
intendent of Agencies who super- 
vises field service to policyholders, 
conservation of existing insurance, 
and production of new business in 
his territory. 

















Metropolitan has, in the United 
« States and Canada, about 19,000 
agents, 2,500 assistant managers, and 
850 managers, as well as 5,700 of- 
fice clerks. Through them the Com- 
pany maintains direct and constant 
contact with policyholders... one 
of the chief means of seeing that 
Metropolitan policyholders are 
served faithfully and well. 





This is Number 43 in a series of advertisements designed to give the public 
a clearer understanding of how a life insurance company operates. Copies of 
preceding advertisements in this series will be mailed upon request. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


COPYRIGHT !9@41 METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


Frederick H. Ecker, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 





1 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YorK, N. Y. 








Leroy A. Lincoln, PRESIDENT 
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What's Under the Hat? 


CONGRESSMEN are disposed to walk around the 
newly proposed Social Security plan. It may be only 
a practically holy proposition to make the lives of an 
estimated 27,000,000 more Amer- 
? icans more secure. Or in the 
words of one doubter: 
It may be another gold brick under 
an iron hat. 
\ The rough outlines of the end- 
~  # plan—not the one now talked of 
7 but the one now being shaped in 
administrative studies—call for 
Social Security identification cards for every one of 
us, sickness, unemployment and accident benefits, 
with retirement pay for each of us at the age of 
65. The 51 state and territorial unemployment funds 
of the present would be swept into the federal Trea- 
sury. Pay roll tax rates would be increased slightly. 
Having in mind that, under this plan, all the gravy 
would come from the federal Government for every 
man-jack of us, the doubters wonder what would 
become of the Constitution, Congress, the two-party 
system and the states. End-plan is bigger than you 
think. 








Melba Toast for the Masses 


THE doubters fear the end-plan is Sheridan Downey’s 
ham-and-eggs stepped up to caviar and honey. They 
are not certain how far congressmen in the 1942 
reelection year will resist the impact of the old folks, 
the working folks, the uncertain ones who fear what 
may come after the war, the confused people who 
are conditioned to loose billions. A reasonable as- 
sumption is that under the end-plan, the federal 
Government would take over the life insurance com- 
panies. There has at least been discussion on grant- 
ing idle insurance to every one, including the con- 
stantly unemployed, the loafers, the sick and others 


who cannot pay. 





Alarm Felt About Taxes 


LETTERS are flooding congress- 
men about taxes. Few of the writ- 
ers object to paying whatever is 
needed for defense, but the com- 
plaint against needless spending 
by the federal Government is 
growing. This has been stepped 
up by Comptroller General Lindsay Warren’s criti- 
cism of N.Y.A. and C.C.C. Congress knows Warren 
as a tough-minded former member of the House 
who often poured acid on the porkpie boys and had 
a hard eye for payrollers. The statement of the US. 
Chamber of Commerce that American per capita 
taxes are now greater than those of Great Britain 
neatly coincided with Budget Director Smith’s pre- 
diction that 1942’s all-over spending will touch 
§$2,000,000,000 a month. Other spokesmen of the 
Administration say it will run to $3,000,000,000 a 
month if places can be found to spend the money. 


Spotlight on Warren 


COMPTROLLER General Warren found fault with 
the manner in which the National Youth Administra- 
tion is spending its money: 

“It’s none of his business’ said Administrator 
Aubrey Williams angrily. 

A good many congressmen think that the spending 
of government money is distinctly the business of 
the Comptroller General. Congress set up the General 
Accounting Office to do that very thing. Apart from 
the merits of the present controversy the effect has 
been to center attention on the refusal of many gov- 
ernment bureaus to make an accounting to the Comp- 
troller General. Senator Byrd has reported on this 
fact with the cold heat of which he is a master when 
commenting on government wasting. 


Up to His Neck in Russians 


STATE Department thinks the Russian armies will 
ultimately be defeated by the Nazis, but that Hitler 
will then find himself in the predicament of the hunter 
who couldn’t let go of the bear. If he must police mil- 
lions of unproductive acres inhabited by violently 
noncooperative Russians his forces will be weakened. 
If he gives it up as a bad job and tries to get out it 
will be worse. 


Morale Only Needed a Job 


ARMY is pleased with the showing the new men 
made in the mud battles down South. No Army man 
could be thumb-screwed into making the admission 
publicly, but practically every ranking officer thinks 
that, if Mamma and the Girls would only stop squawk- 
ing about the need for recreation, dancing girls and 
more movies, the new Army would get along all right. 
They point out that an Army which puts pounds on 
its new men in two months and provides them with 
nine sheets and six blankets for their beds is as 
motherly as need be. If the Army were given the 
guns and rifles and tanks and ammunition it needs 
it would fairly bust with morale. 


New Tune Is Being Piped 


NOT long ago the small business man rated with 
taxpayers and Ute sheepherders around Washington. 

“We must suffer” was the Washington tune. “We 
must grow lean and hard. We must make sacrifices.” 
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) “My Boss makes 


lousiest puns!” 




















in 
= | 
. | 
a | 
" “Funny thing, how every hard-boiled business 
a- man has at least one weakness. My boss’s is 
over-ripe puns. 
” “Well, for instance: my job’s been so much 
ng easier since they installed those new Model M 
- Comptometers that the other day I couldn’t help 
a telling him how much we birds on the figure- 
as work firing-line liked them. I started to deliver 
- an oration on the Controlled-Key safeguard, and 
xe how it gives us phenomenal first-time accuracy by 
en eliminating operating errors, and the amazing 
speed of those machines, and the ease of operation— 
“*Hold on, young man!’ the Boss said. ‘I got 
my start in this business operating a Comptometer 
wn —before you were born! Maybe it didn’t have all 
ter those improvements you mention, but, believe me, 
iil- it was the best adding-calculating machine then, 
7 and you don’t have to tell me it’s st#/l the best!’ 
it | “And then I saw the Boss’s eyebrow twitch, 
like it does when he feels a corny pun coming on. 
“Yes sir!’ he said, poking me in the ribs. ‘You 
en can always count on Comptometers! ”’ 
1a . . 7 
jon 
nks Your local Comptometer Co. man will gladly 
. demonstrate (in your office, on your specific prob- 
rht. lems) how Comptometer adding-calculating ma- 
on chines and modern Comptometer methods handle 
ye more figure work in less time at lower cost, Tele- 
ps phone him... or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
eds Mfg. Co., 1712 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 
o| COMPTOMETER 
ton. ee ee 
a ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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Then the s.b.m. went into action. He spoke to his 
congressman in a hard way. The U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and other organizations produced facts. 
The s.b.m. was being called on to suffer not so much 
in the cause of humanity and the democracies as be- 
cause of the confusion and crosstalk at Washington. 
Nowadays a real desire to aid him is being written. 
The Administration’s press agencies are feverish over 
his welfare. 


Between Hammer and Anvil 


COLD fact is that the small business man is and will 
be right up against it. There are not enough materials 
in hand or in sight to keep the small industries going. 

Some small factories will get war 


contracts and do very well. If es- 

ly sential enough, they may even get 

ty 7 subsidies. More will freeze out. 
~ 


Some will fingernail into a shaky 
safety. 
“We won’t hurt more than we 
must,” says forthright Donald 
Nelson. “We must hurt some.” 
The war bull is in the industrial china shop. If 
American industry had only had the needs of Ameri- 
can defense to provide, the current belief is that the 
job could have been well done. Business could not 
have gone on as usual, but at least it would have 
gone on. The burden of providing against interna- 
tional war needs set up shortages in literally thou- 
sands of items. 


Business Men Taking Hold 


BUSINESS men are slowly getting control of the 
program for the sole reason that the academicians 
lacked savvy. Army and Navy will lose control of 
their own buying if they do not begin to show a little 
stuff. There are shakeups in sight in some of the 
alphabeted organizations. Army and Navy and some 
of the big industrial concerns are being compelled 
to eat into their stockpiles instead of gumming up 
the market by buying more materials. Subcontract- 
ing is being forced by hand-on-the-neck methods and 
contract provisions are being relaxed. Donald Nelson 
and Floyd Odlum are running their shows without 
interference. Understood that is a part of their 
contracts. 


it Has Happened Before 


REMAINS to be seen what if anything will happen 
to C. F. Palmer, coordinator of defense housing. 
Nelson thought he had control of housing through 
priorities, but Palmer coaxed the President into sign- 
ing a letter which stopped Nelson dead. Lots of super- 
stition in S.P.A.B. Those who have most admired 
Nelson’s ability fear the Indian sign may be on him. 


Double Talk Being Heard 


EVERY one fears inflation. As many differing opin- 
ions among defense program heads as there are 
feathers in a high wind. Economists outside the circle 
practically unanimous that inflation can only be 
checked if wages and farm prices are controlled. Ask 
any housewife if inflation isn’t here now. 


Hillman Caught in the Pincers 


SIDNEY HILLMAN, labor boss of the O.P.M., a 
C.I.O. man by membership and salary, nevertheless 





Utilities on a Honeymoon 
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granted the A.F. of L. a monopoly in certain classes 
of defense jobs. Notably the Currier case, in which 
Currier’s C.I1.O. workers were elbowed out by the 
A.F. of L. unionists, at a cost to the government of 
$400,000. 

The explanation is that the administration has 
not dared ask for authority to control wages. 

‘“‘We won't stand for it” said the A.F. of L. “But if 
you give us a monopoly in certain lines we'll stabilize 
wages for you. We are patriots, and we fully under. 
stand that a runaway wage scale would bring on 
inflation.” 

So the deal was made. 

“Because if you don’t give us a monopoly we’ll ——” 

Ask Hillman what the A.F. of L. said. 


Skulduggery Is Rampaging 


IF the stories that come in are dependable—and they 
seem to be—a good deal of dealing from the bottom 
is being practiced. Racketeers are shaking down 
business men, rivals in business are using unfair 
methods, and union rules are slowing down produc- 
tion. Not many such cases against the total of estab- 
lishments, but too many. Business men who suffer 
are advised to go to bat in Washington, with Floyd 
Odlum and his contract division, Donald Nelson of 
S.P.A.B. or Thurman Arnold of the Department of 
Justice. 

Try using long distance instead of coming to 
Washington or writing letters. It’s surprising how 
much action can be had at the cost of a few dollars. 


THE utility companies are enjoy- 
ing a brief honeymoon, but they 
expect Mother to move back into 
the front room soon. For the pres- 
ent they can sell every kilowatt 
they can produce. They have sales 2A 

ahead for all they can produce in 

the future. R.F.C. will finance them at cut rates. They 
are on the “essential” list and so they get allocations 
for the materials they need when they can locate 
them. But next year’s taxes will soon be on their 
shoulders and year after next’s taxes will be worse 
and they are afraid the set-up is for the Government 
to take over some of the best of them when the war 
is over. There isn’t a utility man in the United States 
who has dared look into the bottom of his teacup 
for weeks past. 





Bigger Army Is Coming 


FOR all the talk of slowing down recruiting and con- 
scription, a 4,000,000 man army is still on the plan. 
In 1943 look for an A.E.F. somewhere. Washington is 
working on the theory that we are in for a long war. 


Hearing Nothing About Everything 


UNIVERSAL complaint is that the Administration 
doesn’t tell. Open diplomacy never did work, if the 
truth is to be told, but there is a line somewhere be- 
tween too great candor and guess-provoking secrecy. 

There is, for example, a belief widely held in Wash- 
ington that Great Britain and the United States are 
approaching the formulation of an alliance. Whether 
Congress would ever assent to that is at least doubt- 
ful. Story based entirely on the repeated hints that 
after the war the world must be policed to make 
sure of peace. 
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The outpost’s job takes nerve. His telephone is a 


terminal of the nerve system of the army behind 


him. What his commander does depends largely on 


information he telephones, 


The telephone is vital to you in 
business and home, but to the army 
in the field it may mean the differ- 
ence between defeat and victory. 

It is the reliable messenger, de- 
livering in a flash information that 
enables the brains of infantry, 
artillery, tank corps and air force 
to direct their operations with sure 
control. 

To make telephones that perform 
under these difficult field condi- 
tions, Western Electric began to 
qualify sixty years ago. Then this 


Company became the chief source 








“Enemy tanks advancing on bridgehead” 


of supply for the entire Bell Tele- 
phone System. 

Ever since, it has led the world in 
the production of dependable tele- 
phone apparatus. It has built up a 
coordinated group of plants and a 
nationwide system of delivering the 
voods where and when needed. 

Now when your Bell Telephone 
Company and the Army and the 
Navy are calling for more telephones 
and switchboardsand wire andcable, 
Western Electric is responding with 
expanded facilities and man power 


to meet these defense needs. 


Western Elecfric 
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To make sure the field telephone won't let 
the soldier down, Western Electric gives it 


many tests—including the talk-test shown. 


... is back of your 


Bell Telephone service 
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Signals Are Crossed Up 


IN Washington it is urged that with the Axis’s sea 
and air arms disposed of such an alliance could con- 
trol world trade at a presumable profit. But in London 
Prof. Harold J. Laski, who speaks with authority, 
says that: 

I speak for the entire body of economists when I say 
that we are looking forward to a period of friendly cooper- 
ation between the European states. 

He says nothing of policing the world, or of man- 
aging the affairs of the Latin American states. 
Nelson Rockefeller, coordinator of good relations 
with South America, would agree that the least said 
along that line the better. Latin American countries 
are more friendly than they have ever been, they 
want to do business with us, and they will cooperate 
up to a point. They have made it clear that they pro- 
pose to manage their own business affairs and pre- 
serve their national] identities. 


Gold Might Go South 


STATE Department is listening with interest to the 
suggestion of D. Stewart Iglehart, president of 
W. R. Grace and Company, that enough gold be pro- 
vided the central banks of Latin America to sustain 
gold exchange inside the U. S.-Latin American area. 
He thinks $250,000,000 would do it. 

“Little by little the prestige of the pound has 
dropped throughout the world,” said Raul Simon, 
managing director of the Grace interests in Chile and 
former director of the Chilean budget. “The dollar 
might take its place.” 

They urge that gold-backed currencies would make 
U. S.-L. A. trade more convenient and be a strong 
buckler against the aski-marks, in the event that we 


must meet government competition after the war.” 


We not only have $20,000,000,000 in gold in the Ken- 
tucky cave, but the F.W.A. is so dissatisfied with the 
situation that it will not lend money to further the 
placer mining of more gold. 


Pity the Poor Senators! 


SENATOR O’Daniels of Texas gave his mates in the 
Upper House a treatment. 

“In Texas,” said he, “we have a law which tends 
to stop force and violence in labor 
disputes.” 

He introduced a bill along the 
lines of the Texas measure. Noth- 
ing happened in an emphatic way. 
O’Daniels re-introduced it. Si- 
lence reverberated. Mr. O’Daniels 
laid down the biscuits in which he 
has been specializing and picked 
up a dornick instead. 

“It is a disgrace to the American people that we 
have a Government in Washington which permits 
what it has apparently permitted to be done in the 
shipbuilding yards at Kearny. If we admit such 
action to be legitimate, we would have a universal 
closed shop in America. No man could work except 
by permission of the labor racketeers. There is not 
a man in the U.S. Senate who does not know that free 
men are being beaten over the head with clubs by 
union labor leaders or their thugs for seeking to work 
at jobs of their own choosing... .” 

Few senators, he said, desire to discuss these facts 
or do anything about them. So he introduced a joint 
resolution calling for a constitutional convention to 
frame an amendment to the Constitution assuring to 





Out 


Whirling in the Maelstrom > 
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every man “freedom to work.” If “racketeering by 
labor leaders is not stopped our democracy will per- 
ish.”’ The silence of the Senate has risen to new 
heights. 


of the Top Drawer 


STATE Department does not believe that Japan will 
declare war against us. But admits situation shakes 
from time to time. ... Left wingers are again after 
J. Edgar Hoover of the F.B.I. He seems to be safe. .., 
Col. “Wild Bill’’ Donovan is operating a super-State 
Department in miniature. Gathers information and 
frames policies for submission to “The Chief.” Storm 
signals flying from time to time in the vicinity of 
Cordell Hull. . . . Tommy Corcoran was all set to 
become Solicitor General. Then attacks on his rela- 
tions with the Government on the one hand and 
business with the other queered him. . . . Read what 
Senator Wiley (R., Wis.) said about ex-office holders 
who capitalize their friendships. Page 7763 of the 
Congressional Record. . .. Agriculture Department 
calling for more cheese for Britain. But we have four 
times as much cheese in storage as was sent to Britain 
this year. 41,000,000 pounds more than the five-year 
average. ... Marriner Eccles will ask authority to 
raise reserve requirements of F.R. banks to prevent 
inflation. Other authorities say that would be a straw 
in the wind. ... Price control law in December. Maybe 
January. ... 


* 


FEDERAL pay roll now touches 
1,400,000. Twice the world war 


Se ‘\ 
peak. .. . Dutch and English oil " 
companies refuse to yield to Mex- 
ican expropriation of their prop- & Y 


erties. . . . They hope to regain 

them sometime. ... American oil 

companies may sell out in return for American dollars 
lent to Mexico by the R.F.C. .. . Hotel charges upped 
an average ten per cent to meet rising costs of labor 
and taxes. ... Sugar men say no shortage is feared.... 
Up pricing of farm lands largely due to corporation 
buying. . . . Family-size farms moving slowly. ... 
So many farm tractors have been lend-leased to 
Britain that in many states salable supply has been 
cut by three quarters. ... This suits Agriculture 
Department, which is frowning on field crops and 
urging dairy increase and vegetable growing. ... 
National Association of Shirt and Pajama Manufac- 
turers urges simplification of shirts. For cripes’ sake! 
... Investment bankers say S.E.C.’s order that small 
corporations must comply with rules governing issue 
of prospectus preceding sale of stock is not workable. 


The cost is too much... . “A part of the process of 
centralization,” the bankers say. “Washington wants 
to run everything.” . . . Steel authorities say no steel 


shortage is to be feared, “if defense program is di- 
rected in a businesslike way.” ... More worms prom- 
ised in eating apples next year. Chemicals for spray- 
ing are short. ... Five sets of officials now authorized 
to go through business books to determine priority 
rights. . .. Moonshining picking up because of new 
liquor taxes. . . . Moonshiner’s handicap is that he 
can’t get priority for copper for a new still. 
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By ANDREW R. BOONE 






























Divine off the eastern shore 
of South America, enroute to Rio de 
Janeiro, the freighter Mormacstar 
plows steadily southward as this is 
written. Her skipper, E. H. Petrelius, 
whose job until now has been to run 
ships, not write about them, labors over 
a long sheet of yellow paper. Below, 
five holds are filled with nearly 10,000 
tons of assorted cargo. In a few days, 
those products of American agricul- 
ture and industry will be winched onto 
Brazilian docks; and shortly, the Mor- 
macstar will head north again, carry- 


sda whic 
{ro 
odu . 9 ship arries — 
Theit 


ing South American goods to California. 

This simple sequence represents for- 
eign trade. But what, and to whom, is 
the master writing? Not a log of the 
ship’s progress or a report to the 
General Manager. He is penning a let- 
ter to several groups of school children 
in Los Angeles County, Calif. He 
writes: 

By an act of Congress in 1936, the United 
States Maritime Commission was created 
to rebuild our merchant marine. Standard 
designs were decided upon to reduce the 
cost of construction. A goal of 500 ships was 
set to be completed in ten years. Once 
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Capt. Petrelius greets a few “sponsors” before 
taking them on a tour of his ship 









PERHAPS you could follow 
world affairs more intelligerit- 
ly if an “adopted” ship and 
friendly captain had helped 
you study geography 





again our shipyards began to hum with 
activity and the ships started to slide down 
the ways. What ships they are... fast and 
modern in every detail. 

He goes on to describe his own ves- 
sel, how she was electrically welded, 
how an electric fathometer takes con- 
stant soundings when running through 
fog, how the pilot steers an accurate 
course by “Iron Mike,” the cargo she 
carries, where it came from and where 
it is bound. He concludes: 

The opportunity of visiting your class 
room was an unusual experience for me 
Please feel that the ship and her captain 
are your friends, eager to enlist your in 
terest in the larger interest of the country 
we are all so proud to serve 

Petrelius is one of six captains plying 
Southern American routes who report 
regularly to their youny correspon- 
dents. All their ships have been “‘adopt- 
ed.” In three-score classrooms from 
Los Angeles to Oklahoma City, the 
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youngsters chart the courses of their 
respective vessels. On the walls are 
large colored maps of Central and 
South America, made by the students, 
models and figures indicating the prin- 
cipal products of each country. 


Education for foreign trade 


TOY boats are moved day by day, 
showing the exact position of each 
ship. Scores of children are drawing 
colored pictures depicting agricultural 
and mechanical processes. The children 
write to the captains, and the captains 
write to the children. At intervals, 
when time permits, the masters visit 
the classrooms to give first-hand ac- 
counts of their voyages, changing 
economic conditions and true, up-to- 
the-minute tales of foreign customs. 
Petrelius alone brings his story to 30 
classes. 

There’s more than meets the casual 
eye in this program. Men concerned 
with the everyday business of manu- 
facturing goods, getting them sold and 
shipped to foreign nations, developing 
harbor facilities for increased trade 
after the war, providing jobs for the 
growing population of Southern Cali- 
fornia, admittedly are selling enlight- 
enment to 2,500 youngsters who in 
another few years will be voting and 
working at jobs which turn out goods 
to be moved hither and yon. 

Theirs is not a selfish point of view. 
Rather, they’re engaged in long-range 
planning. It isn’t so long-range, at that, 
when measured in terms of community 
building. Twenty-five hundred pupils 
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isn’t necessarily an accurate figure 
either. Two years ago, one class of 45 
adopted a ship. Last year, 15 classes 
with 500 were following various ves- 
sels around the world. This year, 60 
classes and 2,500 pupils are engaged 
(including one in Arizona and two in 
Oklahoma). So enthusiastic are all 
concerned, from pupils and teachers to 
their business associates, that the 
sponsors expect that, next year, fully 
100 classes and 5,000 ’teen-agers will 
be prying into the mysteries of ship- 
ping, foreign trading, and navigation 
and customs of distant peoples. 

Ship adoption, American style, began 
to take shape late in 1938. Unlike some 
movements whose nebulous beginnings 





Questions show in- 
terest as students 
tour ship 


can be traced only with difficulty, this 
one started with a letter written 
Arthur K. Allpress, master of the Chil. 
deric Road School at New Cross, Lon. 
don, to Clarence H. Matson, manager 
of the foreign trade department, Log 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce. 

We are trying to “put life” into ou, 
lessons by having the students follow the 
voyages of the S. S. Beckenham. 

This ship had put into Los Angeles 
harbor some weeks earlier to pick up 
a general cargo for Liverpool. Her Cap- 
tain, it developed, had mailed a letter to 
the school in England describing hig 
voyage, the various ports he had touch. 
ed and something about the cargo. 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Charting the course of an “adopted” ship in- 
creases interest in world trade and geography 
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'MOBILIZED foz Seccwe to uses 


in saving brain hours and hand hours and 
creating new production hours 


For greater service to users of our products, we have enlarged our Methods Department 
and broadened its activities. A wealth of practical methods information is quickly available to 
you. Uses of Addressograph-Multigraph methods and equipment have expanded rapidly 
during recent years—and are being increased constantly by research of users’ needs and 
experiences, in close cooperation with experienced engineering. 

: 


All users of Addressograph -Multigraph products who are interested in receiving methods in- 


formation are invited to write us. You are entitled to this service for which there is no charge. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION © Cleveland, Ohio 
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Suddenly he found he couldn’t 


get clock-spring steel any more 


Barr BONEBRAKE likes messing 
in the kitchen, hated putting on his 
wife’s frilly apron. He made for him- 
self a masculine apron that has a steel 
clock-spring in the top hem, and snaps 
onto the manly chest in a really mod- 
ern way. 

Bart Bonebrake is also a manu- 
facturer of advertising novelties— 
that’s actually his name in the Los 
Angeles telephone book. He made up a 
few clock-spring aprons for friends, 
and presently was making them as a 
regular product. They caught on. 

Suddenly, he found that he couldn't 
get the clock-spring steel for his 
aprons. 

Until then, he had thought of prior- 
ities as something that had to do with 
bombers and tanks. But here it was 
right in his own business. 

“You shouldn’t have trouble with 
the small amount you need,” consoled 
a friend. “How much do you use, any- 
way ?” 

“About a half ton a month!” said 
Bonebrake. 

“And all the steel this country is 
supposed to turn out—?” 

“It’s not only the steel. But the peo- 
ple who convert it are all busy on de- 
fense work.” 

For several days, he went around 
saying to himself, and others, “What, 
no clock-spring steel?’’ Others were 
saying, “What, no synthetic rubber 
gaskets?” and this, and that. Every 
fellow had a worry about some little 
gadget he had hardly thought about 
before. 

If it was aluminum, he had stopped 
saying, “What, no — ?” In one place, 
they said, 10,000 radio sets were wait- 
ing for condensers, and there was no 
aluminum for the condensers. 

“It was like the early stage of a 
fever,” says Bonebrake. “First, you 
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get hot and bothered in several differ- 
ent ways, and then you get better.” 

All: over the country, right now, 
business people seem to be in the early 
stages of this malady. Before long, 
they will be better. But now it may 
help to explain the stages. 

First, there is resentment: 

“What, no this-or-that in a big coun- 
try like ours? Why hasn’t somebody 
been getting ready to make all the stuff 
of every kind that would be needed, 
come what may?” 


Tomorrow they will get 
mad and re-design 


Second, there is the wangling phase. 
Last winter, the higher-ups in many 
companies making scarce materials 
found themselves popular. They were 
entertained and taken out to play golf 
by customers who casually asked if it 
might not be possible to get just a little 
of the scarce material. 


Brains vs. Priorities 


By JAMES H. COLLINS 


RETOOLING plants for a defense effort is a big job 
but retooling minds to the same end is even bigger, 
Some people have already made the mental geq 


shift necessitated by today’s conditions 









“We all did it,” admits one Los An. 
geles manufacturer. “It cost our con. 
pany several hundred dollars. The 
higher-ups got indigestion, and never 
wanted to pick up a golf club again 
and we all came out just where we 
went in, because there was no mor 
material.”’ 

Third, you watch the productio 
figures on scarce material, and wait for 
new factories to start up, feeling con 
fident you will get some then—but dis 
cover that Uncle Sam is going to ste, 


ci 





CHARLES DUNN 


in ahead, and take all the new produt 
tion. } 
Then you come out of it, and beg# 
re-designing your product. There mis 
be some way of getting around shot 
ages, even if you have to use a sub 
stitute “for the duration.” 
Bonebrake found that elastic ta 
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Behind Ramparts of Rolling Steel 


Now, in this autumn of 1941, in mounting 
numbers come ramparts of rolling steel for 
our Armored Force from industries which 
once were devoted solely to the arts of 
peace. And from a host of other plants which 
even a few years ago were as remote from 
the making of munitions as they were from 
war itself come hundreds of no less essential 
contributions to defense. 

As the national effort broadens, more and 
more of these often unsung industrial fighters 
tor democracy play their vital parts. Behind 


them, in turn, stands the mobilized bank 


credit of the country, speeding in many 
ways the great task at hand. For bank 
credit assists in converting plants to new 
uses, in helping to create additional plants, 
in making needed tools, in financing pur- 
chases of materials, in facilitating sub- 
contracting and in dozens of other ways, 
all necessary to swift and sure completion 
of rearmament. 

The Chase National Bank, in its manifold 
relationships with banking and industry 
throughout the country, is aiding in vigor- 


ous measure in the rearming of the nation. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Vlen 
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and a buckle is satisfactory, and, if 
rubber gets scarce, he expects to find 
some kind of plastic to hold his aprons 
on. He might even use a springy 
wooden hoop. 

Somebody told him, in the fever 
stage, that, although English news- 
papers like the Manchester Weekly 
Guardian are down to 16 pages, they 
still devote several pages to export 
goods, and that “Britain Delivers the 
Goods” is a slogan. 

“That’s right,” he agreed. “I use an 
English paper specialty in my plant, 
and have always been able to get it, 
war or no war. The price has gone up, 
due to marine insurance but, if the 
British manufacturer, with bombing 
and all, can go right on with produc- 
tion, what are we doing in this big 
sprawling country of ours, abounding 
in resources ?” 

How it may be elsewhere, I do not 
know, but probably things are about 
the same as here in Los Angeles, where 
most business men seem to be in the 
“What, no —?” stage. 

Tomorrow they will get angry and 
begin re-designing. 

Not alone their products, but their 
organizations, selling and distributing 
arrangements, transportation in and 
out. Materials are just one shortage. 
Labor is short, shipping is short. 

I find myself going back to the first 
years of the depression for a parallel. 

You remember how, through 1930 
and later, we sat around and waited for 
prosperity to return, complaining that 
there was no business, people had no 
money to buy, what was the use? 

In 1931 and 1932, when a load of 
lumber going through the streets was a 
sight comparabie with a parade, many 
of us were still waiting and grumbling, 


“Why hasn’t somebody been getting ready 
to make all the stuff that will be needed?” 
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The pinch in materials is realized but not all men 
recognize that there will be pinches in other things 


when a few bright fellows saw that peo- 
ple still had some money, and that they 
spent it for low-price goods, and es- 
pecially for repair parts, to fix the 
kitchen sink, the old shoes. 

These bright fellows began making 
repair materials and low-price mer- 
chandise, and today you read their 
success stories in almost any maga- 
zine. 

If history repeats, the success stories 
of 1951 should be about bright fellows 
who, today, are first to re-design their 
products, and re-shape 
their business, to meet 
the defense shortages 
of materials, transpor- 
tation, labor or what- 
ever else may be 
scarce. 

It looks as though 
American business was 
making a_ gigantic 
mental gear shift. 

Here is the steep hill 
of national defense, 
challenging with its 
shortages. We thought 
we could scoot up in 
high —some _ steel 
would be taken for 
tanks, some aluminum 
for planes, but not 
enough to interfere 
with regular produc- 
tion. 

Now we know that, 
if we shift gears, we 
can make it. 

If not, we stall—and 
always there are plen- 








ty of business minds that never succeed 
in making the gear shift to war, or de- 
pression. We leave them behind on the 
hill. 

These defense shortages are appear- 
ing everywhere, in the most unexpected 
places, and no business is so small, so 
simple or seemingly so far from war, 
that it escapes them. They rise up in 
your home, and your daily life. 

“They are tough, but interesting,” 
said a Los Angeles machine tool manu- 
facturer, “and you can get a laugh out 
of them.” 


No quick deliveries 


“WE have one customer who never or- 
dered a piece of equipment until the 
day after he needed it. The other day 
he came in and ordered a lathe. I told 
him he might get that lathe in Novem- 
ber, because his business is not classed 
as essential to defense. He scolded, de- 
clared he would never buy from us 
again, and went out to other concerns, 
where he got the same answer. Now he 
is standing in line, like an obedient little 
boy.” 

In the course of the next few months, 
business will discover how big a job of 
re-designing it is up against and, after 
the first shock, will get busy. 

“For years, now, we have been depict- 
ing chemists and engineers in our ad- 
vertising,” said another manufacturer. 
“They are seen peering through micro- 
scopes, and tinkering with scientific 
gadgets, always seem to have more 
whiskers than the boys out in our ‘lab,’ 

(Continued on page 78) 
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Close-up of plastic nose in- 
stalled on the Martin bomber 


Plastic “Green Houses” 




















































Taz FACT that a human being can see, 
breathe and keep warm while he sits in 
the transparent nose of a 375 mile-an- 
hour bomber is as much a triumph of 
chemistry as of aeronautical science. All 
that frequently stands between the bom- 
bardier and an air-blast that would quick- 
ly tear his clothes off is a thin, tough, 
plastic globe made from such opaque ma- 
terials as coal and oil. 

Many new American bombers are liber- 
ally studded with these plastic globes, 
Which are the chemist’s answer to the 
Problem of giving warplane crews perfect 


eated to = 
are clamP 


ed to for 


vision and protection against 350 pound- 
per-square-foot air blasts. 

Providing perfect vision and protection 
for the combat crew of a modern war- 
plane is no small problem. Perfect vision 
is vital, because blind spots in the crews’ 
enclosures would permit enemy planes to 
sneak in unobserved and flaws would 
throw off the gunner’s aim. Protection for 
the crew is just as important, because a 
gunner or bombardier who is cold and 
wind-battered is inclined to be inaccurate. 

Such problems did not exist in World 
War I. Goggles supplied the necessary 
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Workman polishes inside of enclosure 
for rear gunner. It will withstand a hard 
blow, but is not bulletproof 






protection and a gunner could stand in 
his open cockpit without too much diffi- 
culty. But bomber speeds have quadrupled 
since then and a human could scarcely 
breathe in an open cockpit of a modern 
plane—much less aim a machine-gun in 
the terrific airstream flowing past the 
fuselage. Furthermore, open _ cockpits 
would produce entirely too much “drag.” 
One effective protection is two or three 
inch bullet-proof glass. Another is Plex- 
iglas. This crystal clear, shatterproof 
plastic is now in use on many American 
planes being delivered to Britain and our 
own armed forces. It can be formed on a 
mass production scale into streamlined 
parts, strong enough to support machine- 
gun mounts and withstand the air pres- 
sure of 400-mile-an-hour dives. 

Fitting these plastic sections to stream- 
lined warplane contours is done by 
skilled workmen who uSe every precau- 
tion to prevent the slightest defect 
which might distort the vision of crew 
members. The Plexiglas sheets are heated 
until soft and pliable, are drawn over 
cloth-covered molds and clamped in posi- 
tion. When cool, they retain the smoothly 
rounded curves demanded by the plane 
designer, and neither Libyan heat nor 
Narvik cold will make them discolor or 
warp. They are trimmed with saws and, 
after a final polish, are ready for mount- 
ing in the plane 
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Hes mechanics know 


lhe tbiee Nt. , 


T may surprise you to know that the 
modern automobile contains some 
12,000 parts. 


These parts are so durable and precisely 
fitted that most of them function through- 
out the life of the car with no attention 
at all. 


However, since anything mechanical re- 
quires some care, one of the things General 
Motors dealers do for their communities 
is provide service based on complete, 
first-hand, up-to-the-minute knowledge of 
the whole automobile. 


To do this, most GM dealers send their 
mechanics to a factory training school 
each year. 


There they study the new engineering 
principles in the current models, learn the 
latest ““‘wrinkles”’ in service techniques and 


pa’ 


FRIGION 


~— 


ai, cs ; 


ae 


refresh themselves on the proper care of 
standard mechanical features. 


This is an important safeguard for the satis- 
faction you and millions like you desire 
from an automobile. It will be doubly 
important if the needs of national defense 
make it necessary for dealer service to pro- 
long the useful life of cars in the future. 


As a group, the dealers who sell GM cars 
have grown in ability with the industry of 
which they are a part. Year by year, they 
have risen to new responsibilities, and they 
are today, with mighty few exceptions, 
businessmen of whom we and their home 
towns can be proud. 


That’s why we look upon them as partners 
in progress, with us and with the 
communities they serve. 
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NO BUSINESS 


1 © ALUMINUM is avoided with a new infra-red heat lamp 
by using a mushroom-shaped bulb with an internal reflector 
behind the filament. It gives fairly uniform distribution of the 
heat rays. Sealed within the bulb, the reflector is protected 
from tarnishing. 


2 ¢ A NEW non-metallic material designed to replace 
aluminum in many uses has been developed. It is one-third 
lighter than aluminum and in some qualities surpasses the 
metal itself. It will not crystallize, is free from corrosion and 
pin-hole formation. Except for small amounts of rubber it is 
made of non-strategic materials. 


3 © AN AUTOMATIC spray machine has been developed to 
coat and dry small shells (20 to 40 mm.) or other objects of 
similar size. Indexed spindles carry the work through a small 
spray booth and a drying oven. The whole unit requires floor 
space only four by four feet. 


4 @ A SYNTHETIC sponge rubber is now made from an 
oil-resistant synthetic for uses where oil, grease or other sol- 
vents might deteriorate natural rubber. It also has good re- 
sistance to temperature. 


5 e FOR CARRYING water to men on construction or other 
work where they would waste time by going for their own, 
there is an easily carried water tank with an adjustable har- 
ness to fit the back comfortably, and complete with container 
for paper cups. 


6 e@ A NEW aviation spark plug resists the lead in gasoline 
and withstands high heat and compression, at the same time 
lasting longer. It has an extremely hard insulator made mostly 
of aluminum oxide. 


7 @ A HEATER designed primarily for railroad switches 
operates 30-40 hours on one and one-half gallons of kerosene, 
is protected against burning ties and being blown out. 


8 @ A GASOLINE blow torch that uses no pump, introduces 
no air into the fuel tank, is said to have increased safety and 
convenience. Pressure is maintained by vaporization of the 
fuel through heat transmitted from the burner. 


9 @ AN IMPROVED starter device for fluorescent lamps 
has a stopper element which automatically cuts out the starter 
if the lamp does not start after a reasonable time. It remains 
out until the cause of the inoperative condition is rectified. 
The unit eliminates blinking, prevents much unnecessary wear 
on the starter. 


10 @ A LOUD SPEAKER for more true tones is now made 
with a smooth audio frequency range of 50 cycles to 15,000 
cycles to take care of the increased transmission range of the 
frequency-modulated radio. The high frequencies are spread 
through a comparatively wide arc so that auditors do not have 
to sit directly before the speaker. 


11 © COPPER-OXIDE battery chargers for electric truck 
batteries are now made that may be installed easily anywhere 
in the operating territory of the truck where 3-phase AC pow- 
er is available. Noon hour boosting charges may be given. The 
unit uses less than three square feet of floor space, automati- 
cally cuts down to a safe finishing rate and finally cuts off 
entirely. 


12 @ A SIMPLE method of tin plating requires only a few 
seconds’ dip in a solution at room temperature. 


13 @ THE APPEARANCE of a custom cut shingle roof is 
now obtainable with the ease of application of strip shingles. 
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s0AP” CHANGE 


Business works to solve its problems 
whether they be to make munitions 


better or substitute for priorities 


They come four shingles to a strip. Tabs quickly give proper 
alignment and spaces for joint protection, at the same time 
prevent monotonous regularity. 


14 e A NEW electric heater is made to be built into the 
wall. A grille closes it to prevent exposed hot wires or glowing 
elements. A motor-driven fan distributes the warm air 
throughout the room. 


15 © MUDDLERS in the shape of a streamlined diving girl 
are made of plastic in a wide range of colors. They may be 
used as picks for hors d’oeuvres, may be printed. 


16 @ FOR those who must have accurately synchronized 
watches there is now made a wrist watch that can be set to the 
second. The second hand stops when the stem is pulled out and 
starts again only when it is pushed back. Hour and minute 
hands are set conventionally. The watch is conventional strap 
watch size. 


17 @ A NEW accounting machine for payroll work has an 
interchangeable control plate making the machine available 
for other work when not used for payrolls. It has a special 
aligning device to obviate manual adjustment of various forms 
used. A carbon sheet is so held that loose carbon paper need 
not be handled. 


18 @ A MODIFIED slide rule is now made for adding and 
subtracting. It has supplementary scales for converting inches 
to millimeters, or the reverse, and decimals and common frac- 
tions. It is expected to be particularly useful in small calcula- 
tions involving fractions. 


19 @ A TRUCK has been designed for the movement of 
frozen food products from wholesaler to consumer or retailer. 
Of unusual design, it has two rows of cylindrical storage com- 
partments. Operating from small gasoline compressors, it keeps 
sub-zero temperatures indefinitely. 

—W. L. HAMMER 





20 @ A NEW type rubber sole and heel combines the advan- 
tages of a tire cord fabric with rubber. It is said to outwear leather 
and even hobnailed shoes. It is easy to wear and is not noisy and 
hard on floors. 


Epitor’s Notse—This material is gathered from the many 
sources to which Nation’s Business has access and from the 
flow of business news into our offices in Washington. Further 
information on any of these items can be had by writing us. 
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Rat Contributes 


to “Ersatz” 


Bottle tops, a watch, a window foot bolt are 
among the loot collected from nests 


Prior to the present war in Europe, 
American nurserymen, horticulturalists, 
and landscape gardeners bought peat 
moss by the shipload from European 
countries. Southern California agricul- 
turalists alone used about $100,000 worth 
each year, having found it an ideal form 
of soil humus. Today the European prod- 
uct is off the market. 

A satisfactory substitute for peat moss 
has been found in the masses of decom- 
posed twigs, leaves, lichens, mosses and 
other vegetable material in the nests of 
millions of pack rats inhabiting the Rocky 
Mountain regions. In every old pack rat 
nest about eight cubic feet of this ma- 
terial will be found, and various groups of 
men and boys find a profitable business 
in claiming it. After dismantling a nest, 
they dig out the soil humus, place it in 
grain sacks and find a ready market for 
all they can truck out. 

Neotoma fucepes, the pack rats, trade 
rats, trader rats, or more appropriately 
wood rats, are a super-abundant group of 
big-eyed, long-eared, bushy-tailed, murine 
rodents inhabiting all the states west of 
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the U. S. great central plains. They derive 
their name because of their nocturnal 
habits and their custom of exchanging 
any product of the forest or desert for any 
article of human property they are able 
to carry into their nests. A pack rat never 
takes anything without leaving some- 
thing, although he usually gets the best 
of every bargain. 

To his sense of fairness a few twigs or 
bright-colored pebbles are a fair trade 
for a watch, a ring, a pair of spectacles, 
dental plates or anything else. 

A pack rat nest is a heap of sticks and 
twigs often three or four feet high and 
six to eight in diameter at the base. When 
torn apart, a chamber will be found near 
the ground level lined with grass, mosses, 
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Boy shovels “peat moss” while his father searches 
for valuables in the destroyed nest 
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lichens and other soft products of the sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The men and boys who make a business 
of collecting “pack rat peat moss” have 
an occasional “treasure hunter’s’ source 
of revenue in the salvaging of human 
property from dismantled nests. Two men 
can dismantle a nest in about an hour and 
be sure of obtaining approximately three 
or four dollars’ worth of soil humus. But, 
in opening nests where the rodents have 
access to camps or mountain resorts, they 
never know what they are going to find 
A dozen nests torn apart may yield noth- 
ing of value other than soil humus, while 
the thirteenth may produce diamond 
rings, salvagable old gold or what not 

JOHN ANGUS HAIG 
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Kimpak 


008 0 Oar Ort ode © 


Protects Your Product with 
“Shock-Absorber” Action! 











Showing how Angier Chemical Co., 
Boston, uses KIMPAK to protect its 
cough emulsion from shipping damage. 


OFT, yet resilient, KIMPAK acts as 

a shock absorber for your product 
in transit. . 
and scratches. . . 
in your shipping room . . . 
up your product as well. 

You buy KIMPAK in rolls, sheets 
and pads of the thickness and size that 
meet your needs exactly. KIMPAK is 


. guards against breakage 
saves time and waste 


and dresses 


inexpensive, light-weight, flexible ...as 
easy to use as a piece of string. Since 
KIMPAK absorbs 16 times its own 
weight in moisture, it more than meets 
government postal regulations regard- 
ing shipping of liquids. 

Don’t delay. Mail coupon now for 


complete information about KIMPAK 
(*Re U. S. and Can. P of 


Kimpak 


AtG us Par ore’ 


CREPE WADDING 


Protects your product 
dresses your package 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORP. 


Neenah, Wisconsin NB 


Please send me information about KIMPAK. 
Company 

Address 

Attention of 


Our Product is 
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Seagoing Classrooms 


Continued from page 42 

“Our boys,”’ Mr. Allpress concluded 
‘naturally are interested in your com- 
munity. Can you send us some litera- 
ture ?” 

As Matson read the request, an idea 
began to take root. Within an hour, it 
had reached full flower. That afternoon 
he turned the letter over to one of his 
assistants, David Livingstone, with a 
notation: 

Does this suggest anything to you? 

Livingstone, who from several years 
of experience with his chief knew that 
anything which might foster friendly in- 
ternational relations and foreign trade 
was grist for the Matson mill, translated 
the question into more specific workaday 
instructions. 

“Here,” he interpreted the note, “is a 
good idea. Probably it can be used by our 
local schools. Use your imagination and 
initiative in drafting detailed sugges- 
tions for submissions to the schools.” 

Livingstone sized up the situation. He 
wrote to the English schoolmaster, 
found the British school was following 
the Beckenham on the run from England 
through the Caribbean and the Panama 
Canal, along Central America for banan- 
as and to Vancouver for wheat. Weeks 
before that information came in, he was 
contacting local steamship agencies. 

“Yes,” all of them replied, “we will 
provide freighters for adoption.”’ 

He visited Manual Arts High School. 
Dr. Helen Miller Bailey offered a class in 
Social Studies as guinea pig Number 
One. Groups of students went with Liv- 
ingstone to the various agencies and ar- 
ranged for their ships. Within a month, 
11 freighters were enlisted in the cause. 


Dr. Bailey describes the plan in this way: 


Our class divided itself into 11 small] 
committees, and each time a boat was 
in the harbor, the particular committee 
arranged an expedition to see the freight- 
er. You should have seen their interest 
Those children swarmed all over the 
down into the hold, along the 
propeller shaft, into the engine room. The 
captain explained navigation, read parts 
of his log, listed products being loaded. 
On a single trip, they learned more about 
shipping than book reading ever would 
bring to their minds 


vessels 


Trade and geography 


THAT was only a bare beginning. Now 
they set to work preparing charts in the 
classroom. They prepared notebooks 
about the countries visited, reported on 
processes used in making the products 
exchanged. They mapped all the regions 
the ships touched. Meanwhile, Dr. 
3ailey, who long has been interested in 
World Friendship Club work in Los 
Angeles high schools, was suggesting to 
the secondary curriculum department 
that greater stress should be placed on 
the teaching of geography, and that here 
was a way to make the subject more in- 
teresting and stimulating. 

By the end of the year, 15 other teach- 
ers and classes agreed. Ships soon were 
being used in connection with the teach- 
ing of history, economics, English com- 
position, literature, music appreciation, 
art and foreign language. 

So far, so good. But was all this draw- 
ing, painting and charting producing 
any tangible results ? Livingstone 
thought it was, but to make sure he ar- 
ranged last year for the boys and girls to 





The West Ivis ties up after a voyage on which 800 school children 
followed her day and night, wrote letters to her skipper 
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So, We Put Them on Horseback... 


WE’LL CALL IT CANTONMENT X. 
Rush job. Loaded with dangers, a vast 
project sprawled over hundreds of acres 


. « « muck and sand and underbrush. 


Our safety engineers could not walk 
from one to another of the many sec- 
tions without great waste of time. No 


roads for automobiles. 


So, we put them on horseback. It 
turned the trick. Our engineers moved 
quickly ...here...there... careless- 
ness was eliminated ... sly dangers re- 


moved... accidents held to a minimum. 


On the job was our own ambulance, 
our own field hospital. 
were treated on the spot, checking costly 
infections. Serious injuries got instant 
care. It’s this kind of service on/y that 
hangs up safety records. 


Minor injuries 


Why not let this thoroughgoing serv- 





ice... resourceful... vision ahead... 
exacting, yet human, protect you against 
the hidden costs of accidents in your 
plant? Hidden costs you pay, not your 
insurance company. Hidden costs four 
times greater than the amount paid 
under your workmen’s compensation 


policy. 


Lumbermens is playing a vital part 
in the detense program ... helping to 
establish brilliant safety records in con- 


Lumberme 


MUTUAL CASUALTY 


JAMES §. KEMPER, President Home Office: 


Operating in NewYork State as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company ¢ 


Lfiliate, American Motorists Insurance Company 


Mutual Insurance Bldg., Chica 





struction of great army cCantonments, 
naval bases, armaments plants that are 
being rushed to completion. By drasti- 
cally reducing accidents, delays are 


avoided, Aidden costs wiped out. 


Lumbermens Safety Engineering 
Service offers you its staff of recognized 
experts—as one part of its outstanding 
service, 

For further details (no obligation to 
you whatever) drop us a line—today. 
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HOW HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
HAS REDUCED RATES 
ON PERSONAL LOANS 


HARGES on small loans often seem high 

to the business man accustomed to bor- 
rowing large sums at commercial banking rates. 
But when he looks into the matter, he finds 
that the cost of making and collecting many 
loans for small amounts is far greater than the 
cost of making and collecting a few loans for 
large amounts. 

awmakers know this. They have studied 
the costs of operating a smal! loan business. 
For this reason state laws authorize a maximum 
rate of charge high enough to bring legitimate 
capital into the business in order that /egiti- 





mate loans at reasonable rates will be available | 


to those who need them. 


Household’s rates below 
lawful maximum 

Some lenders, in order to keep their businesses 
solvent, are obliged to make the maximum 
charge. Other companies, more efficiently oper- 
ated or favored by local conditions, can provide 
small loan service at somewhat lower rates. 

Household’s policy has long been to lend at 
the lowest rates of charge consistent with 
sound business practice and a reasonable return 
on employed capital. Today the company’s 
rates are lower than the maximum rates per- 
mitted by 20 of the 23 states where it operates. 


$4,600,000 saving to borrowers 


For the last seven years Household’s average 
monthly rate has shown a steady decline from 
2.95% at the end of 1933 to 2.27% at the end 
of 1940. This average monthly rate of 2.27% 
compares with 2.75% maximum average 
monthly rate currently permitted by state 
laws. During 1941 Household’s rates, in com- 
parison with the maximum lawful rates, will 
result in a saving to customers of more than 


,600,000. 

The table below shows some typical loan 
plans. The borrower may choose the schedule 
which best fits his own situation. Payments 
shown include charges at the rate of 244% per 
month. Charges are less in many territories 
on the larger loans. 


WHAT BORROWER GETS 


WHAT BORROWER REPAYS MONTHLY 
2 6 12 15 18 
paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts | paymts 
$ 20 {S$ 10.38 |$ 3.63 |$ 1.95 

50 25.94 9.08 4.87 


100 51.88 | 18.15 9.75 |$ 8.08 Is 6.97 
150 77.82 | 27.23 | 14.62 | 12.11 | 10.45 


200 103.77 | 36.31 | 19.50 | 16.15 | 13.93 
250 129.71 | 45.39 | 24.37 | 20.19 | 17.42 
300 155.65 | 54.46 | 29.25 | 24.23 | 20.90 
































Above payments include charges of 2% % per 
month and based on prompt payment are in 
effect in seven states. Due to local conditions, 
rates elsewhere vary slightly. 











Wage workers may borrow at Household Fi- 
nance largely on character and earning ability. 
No endorser is needed. No wage assignment is 
taken. The loan is made in a simple, private 
transaction. 

We will gladly send you more information 
about Household Finance service without obli- 
gation. Please use the coupon. 








HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
One of America's leading family finance organ- 
izations, with 300 branches in 198 cities 
See ea aa eee ee eee SS sa eae eae = 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION, Dept. NB-11 

919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 


Please tell me more about your loan service for 
wage earners—without obligation. 


Name. . 
Address... 


City. : State 
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hold a meeting. It was designated as the 
First Inter-school World Trade Con- 
gress. Students conducted the congress, 
every one had an opportunity to play 
some part in the deliberations. Adults 
were present when the sessions convened 
on the campus of the University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles to help the 300 
delegates who attended. 

Each class sent 30 questions to be 
asked at ten group discussions of ten 
different topics. Forty importers, ex- 
porters, steamship agents and other 
trade experts sat in on the meetings, 
their sole duty being to answer the 
questions, if they could! 


Much information sought 
WHAT did the youngsters want to 


| know? Their advisors were surprised 


at the depth and significance of the 
queries: 
Is there an increase in shipping over 


last year? 


How are the Allies paying for materials 
bought from us? 

What is the cause for striking? 

How many jobs are affected by foreign 
trade? 

What are the qualifications for a harbor 
commissioner? 

Can the United States survive without 
foreign trade? 

Can other nations live without foreign 
trade? 

In what different ways does world trade 
help the daily life of people? 

Among those who answered were Glen 
Arbogast, president of the Los Angeles 
Harbor Commission; Morris Blau, ex- 
port manager for The Texas Company; 
William B. Hinchman, traffic manager, 
Pacific Coast Borax Co. Bankers, air line 
executives, communications’ experts, 
trade commissioners took everything the 
kids shot at them and gave their ques- 
tioners the benefit of their best training 
and experience. 

It was no show and no stunt. The 
children accepted their new information 
seriously and, before going home, con- 
sidered resolutions presented by their 
own delegates. And they came up with 
soundly-reasoned conclusions. 

Here are some of their resolutions: 

Expenditures of governments through- 
out the world in the future should be 
more largely devoted to encouraging 
world trade and less to preparation for 
war. 

Students should be allowed to take 
greater interest in geography courses 
through the ship adoption program, and 
the study of imports and exports. 

The trade agreement program should 
be studied by high school students as a 
means of preventing future wars. 

That congress proved to be such an 
outstanding success for educators and 
business alike that it was repeated in 
May of this year. Nearly 1,000 young- 
sters trooped into conference. When Le- 
land Attaway, 16-year-old Manual Arts 
High School student and general chair- 
man, voiced the objective “. . . no one 
should get through our schools until he 
has been exposed to some knowledge of 
our harbor, foreign commerce and the 
shipping industry... .” his elders cheer- 
ed. 

Despite any suspicions you may enter- 


| tain, his was the voice of adolescent 
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experience speaking for youth. 

Conventions seldom produce more 
than the frosting. The main dish evolves 
somewhere behind the scenes. What goes 
on? 

One ten-year-old boy laboriously put 
together a letter which reached Capt. A. 
H. Westerberg, Master of the West Ivis, 
in a South American port. 


. you probably are sailing along in 
the dark night with only the stars above 
you and the ocean as far as you can see 
all around you. This reminds me. How 
many passengers and crew members do 
you have? What are the rates? What 
menus do you have? How are you greeted 
at various ports? How is the vessel pre- 
pared for bad weather? 


Questions, always questions. The 
masters patiently try to answer all, 
making no effort at literary perfection. 
Just simple, friendly, informative letters. 

In the classroom, the youngsters piece 
together the information thus received, 
use it as a basis for comprehensive 
studies of whole industries. At the Lawn- 
dale school, on the southern fringe of 
Los Angeles, I saw the other day how 
this program absorbs the kids. Nine 
colored drawings were taking shape 
around the walls. One depicted a primi- 
tive method of producing sugar, another 
the modern machine which squeezes the 
last drop of juice from the cane. A boy 
and girl were drawing the Mormacstar’s 
present route through the Panama Canal 
and down the east coast of South Ameri- 
ca. Others, standing intently around a 
table, were listening as their teacher ex- 
plained the workings of a sugar planta- 
tion, using as her text a model which 
their young hands had fashioned. Before 
the term ended, 40-odd boys and girls, 
from 11 to 16, knew how the sugar 
poured over their cereal came into being 
and reached their own tables. 

I mentioned those 10,000 tons of ma- 
chinery, clothing, food, tires and pota- 
toes. Cargo, yes. But more Livingstone 
reminds you: 

Each southbound shipment represents 
the good will of 2,500 kids toward citizens 
of a distant land, plus their desire to 
know more about those folks. They’re not 
interested in commerce and facts about 
shipping alone. They want to know how 
people at the other end of sea lanes live 
and work and play. What kind of a guy 
will break open these packages? What 
sort of fellow picks the coffee bean dad 
and mother brewed for breakfast this 
morning? Those are the questions they’re 
asking, and you'd be surprised how rapid- 
ly they’re finding the answers. 

The plan is certainly flowering. Aside 
from purely academic values, what is 
its worth? I carried the question to 
Matson, who, as a spokesman for busi- 
ness, should view the results with hard- 
headed realism. He has two prime in- 
terests in life—promoting trade through 
Los Angeles harbor and building 4 
harbor big enough to take care of ex- 
panded shipping which he expects to 
follow the present conflict. Scarcely less 
important in his view are the creation of 
better cultural relations between nations. 
He told me: 


From the sponsors’ viewpoint, ship 
adoption develops “economic literacy.” 
In down-to-earth language, that means 
the kids are learning principles and facts 
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which we know are necessary to con- 
tinued economic growth and balance of 
the community, and to the creation of 
more employment. 

Particularly the boys are building bet- 
ter characters, especially after they con- 
tact several ship’s officers. That’s a pretty 
good compliment to the merchant marine, 
isn’t it? And their letters to the officers 
show constant improvement in neatness, 
spelling, thought, construction and ability 
to express ideas. Don’t think that habit 
won’t carry over into their business lives, 
either. 

The schools and civic-industrial groups 
are cooperating as never before. This 


means we're finding a solid bridge be- 
tween the textbook and the world of 
reality. 


From our selfish, local standpoint, their 
studies are focusing attention of the com- 
ing generation all over the 11 western 
states upon Los Angeles-Long Beach 
harbor as the focal center of world com- 
merce on the Pacific coast. 

Exchanges of ideas between our and 
foreign students broaden international 
understanding, a phase of the study 
which we pray may be extended to en- 
courage peace among the nations. Natu- 
rally friendly relations will beget com- 
merce. 


So endeth the lesson 





Let's Put Glory 
Back in “Old Glory” 


Continued from page 20) 

One skeleton said to the other: “If we 
had any guts we'd get out of this.” In 
the long run, Thoreau points out, men 
hit only what they aim at. The energy 
and skill of our people are such that we 
can center the loftiest target, if we will 
aim that high. We must stop wasting 
ourselves in doubting and harassing one 
another. We must halt the neurotic nag- 
ging that has plagued our recent years. 
There is far better use for our time. 
A scientist told me not long ago that, 
of the 93 elements in the world, we know 
perhaps three-fifths of what there is to 
be known about only one. AS we ap- 
proach the vast realm of usefulness and 
opportunity implicit in that fact, let us 
say to and for America what Burnham 
in the ’90’s said to the planners of the 
Columbian Exposition which was later 
to dazzle the world: 

“Make no little plans.” 

Once there was something called the 
American dream. It must have had in it 
a touch of the divine, because it blessed 
the eyes of ordinary men with a vision of 
Heaven on earth for hope and joy. Under 
the impulse of it our forefathers con- 
verteda wilderness continent intothe fair- 
est human abode of all time. In a rare 
commingling of awe and affection, they 
named the flag which symbolized it “Old 
Glory.” We seem to see that those who 
came after have let that dream fade. 
The way to its restoration is to let Amer- 
ica once more know her worth. It could 
be—nay, it should be—the exalted mis- 
Sion of men of our calling each in his 
single strength to help refresh our coun- 
trymen’s wonder. To do that will be to 
fortify with grandeur, and to invest with 
new glory, the only banner safely shel- 
tering freedom which is left in the world. 
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OPEN a Checking Account 


: 2TMAT? 


Ew ee 


with your Post Office ? 


... Thousands of firms have! . . 

You make a deposit just as you do 
in a bank. The deposit is recorded 
in a Postage Meter instead of a 
bank book . . . You draw on the 
post office for postage, just as you 
draw on your bank for money. 
Instead of writing checks, you print 
every stamp as you need it, directly 
. The Meter 


records postage credit and with- 


on the envelope 
drawals . . . a meter stamp is yout 
cancelled check ... Postage in a 
Meter is safer than money in the 


bank 


business mail! 


has no value except on your 


And a Postage Meter has other 
advantages prints postmark 


and your advertisement when it 
prints the meter stamp, and seals 
the envelope at the same time—far 
faster than manual mailing! 
Metered mail, already cancelled 
and postmarked, spends less time 
in the postoffice, gets away faster 
‘The convenience, the time, 
effort and postage saved ... makes 
a Postage Meter worth while for 
any business. Even a small business 
can afford one! ...Ask our nearest 
office for a demonstration in youl 


othe Cc 


soon! 


or send the coupon 


Branches in principal cities. Consult your telephone directory. 


In Canada: Canadian Postage Meters <> Machines Co., Ltd. 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO. 


1334 Pacific St.. 
Mail me ° 


Name 
Company 


Address 


Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co. 


Stamford, (Lonn. 


Common Mistakes in Mailing” 


When may we have a demonstration ? 
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This new Lockheed engineering loft gives an idea of the extent to which 
fluorescent lighting and vast, unobstructed space have been employed 


ew Factories 


By FRANCIS M. BOGERT 


THE INDUSTRIAL GRAVEYARD will be yawning 
for hundreds of present-day factories when the new 


defense plants revert to peacetime production 


Dror a multi-billion dollar national defense program into the lap 
of a nation whose business was geared only for normal peace-time 
production and you create a problem such as the American industrial 
front faced in May, 1940. 

Boost to new peaks the quantities of the multitudinous products 
needed for this defense program, and you have a picture of the prob- 
lem today—some 18 months later. 

To produce the necessary quantities of defense products required 
a huge increase in America’s productive capacity and the one way to 
get this increase, since building of new industrial plants had been 
practically dormant for more than ten years, was to build more 
factories. 

That’s the reason for the tremendous volume of new factory con- 
struction this year. That’s also the reason for the huge number of 
additions being made to existing plants. 

Previous peaks in the building of new factories were reached in the 
late 1920's, but there is little doubt that the present effort will top 
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that record. Figures from the Office for 
Emergency Management show that, 
after ten months of the defense pro 
gram, more than 1,600 plants were be 

ing built or enlarged 

Factories being built today differ 
radically both in design and efficiency 
from those built 20 years ago. 

Today's manufacturer, taking a 
long-term view, is considering the time 
when the present emergency ends and 
industrial production returns to some- 
thing like a normal basis. This view is 
influencing the design of both defense 
and non-defense plants today. As an 
illustration, a company whose current 
major output consists of defense ma- 
terials, recently built a new plant. A 
travelling crane was not needed for the 
company’s defense production but was 
necessary for its usual line of business. 
In the new factory, space was provided 
for installation of the crane—after the 
emergency ends. 

The war is likewise influencing de- 
sign. Many new plants are employ- 
ing construction features which make 
them as nearly bomb-proof as possible. 
For example, in the 23-acre plant of 
the North American Aviation Corpora- 
tion at Dallas, Tex., the roof deck is 
of fireproofed structural steel units laid 
in alternate levels, instead of in a single 
flat surface, so that a direct hit by a 
bomb would cause minimum damage. 
In addition, concrete bomb baffles rein- 
force the outer walls of this factory to 
a height of nearly six feet. 

Two types of plants predominate in 
new factory construction today. These 
are the daylight plant, and the black- 


out or controlled conditions plant 
either of which is generally single- 


More single-story factories 


THE theory is that the single-story 
factory, whether daylight or blackout, 
can be used for almost all kinds of gen- 
eral manufacturing operations, partic- 
ularly since straight-line production is 
now practically universal. Toilets, lock- 
ers, and light manufacturing operations 
can be located on mezzanines, thus con- 
serving floor space. If additional floor 
space is needed, it is relatively easy 
to build new wings. 

The blackout or controlled condi- 
tions type of factory is windowless, 
thus requiring continuous lighting and 
air conditioning. This type of plant, with 
its uniform light and atmospheric con- 
ditions, is said to be ideal for manufac- 
turing operations requiring precision 
workmanship and high degree of uni- 
formity of product. Heat from sunlight 
sometimes causes expansion of metal 
in small parts which are machined to 
close tolerances, but this danger can 
be eliminated by the artificial light in 
a blackout factory. Likewise, perspira- 
tion from a sweaty finger sometimes 
causes rust on finished precision parts. 
This, too, can be prevented by the con- 
trolled atmospheric conditions in a 
blackout factory. Another timely point 
is that the blackout factory is normally 
invisible to enemy airplanes. 
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Although blackout plants are usually 
» build and operate than 
increased efficiency 


more costly 
daylight plants 
may result in a net saving. The Austin 
Co., engineers and builders, estimates 
that it sometimes costs from ten per 
cent to 25 per cent more to build and 
equip a blackout plant than a day 
light plant. But, they say, the first two 
per cent increase in productive effi 
ciency would cover a 15 per cent to 20 
per cent cost differential in a ten-year 
period. 

The multi-story factory today is 
being built almost exclusively in indus 
tries which apply the theory of a grav 
ity flow in their manufacturing pro- 
cesses. 

Another less common type of new 
plant is the split-unit factory, consist- 
ing of numerous buildings separated 
by yard space. This type of factory 
which is more costly and requires more 
acreage is being used for the manufac 
ture of ammunition and other inflam- 
mables. Damage to one building will 
not disable the entire plant. 

These, then, are the types of facto- 
ries by which America hopes to in- 
crease its productive capacity. Many 
of them include features that make 
them both more efficient from the 
standpoint of management, and more 
desirable to work in from the stand- 
point of the employee, than factories 
of former years. 

Fluorescent lighting, perfected only 
three years ago, is already an almost 


Extensive inside transportation systems are increasingly important as 


factories spread out on horizontal design 
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universal feature of new plants. Its 
superior illumination, low cost and low 
heat output, have made it particularly 
valuable in windowless plants. 

Air-conditioning has been brought 
within the reach of many industries by 
the extensive use of cold well water in- 
stead of mechanical refrigeration and 
by modern insulating materials. 


Providing facilities for employees 


AMPLE parking spaces for automo- 
biles are being provided in planning 
new factories today. Adequate feeding 
facilities are likewise being provided, 
aided by such developments as modern 
kitchens, cafeterias, and mobile food 
conveyors. Further, the need for recre- 
ational and social facilities for em- 
ployees is being met. Public address 
systems for announcements, paging, 
news reports and music during rest pe- 
riods, are being used more extensively. 

Consideration of various broader 
problems confronting both manage- 
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ment and the factory builder uncovers 
some interesting observations as to 
trends in factory construction. 

Location is still the most important 
question in planning a new factory. 
Increased popularity of the automobile, 
together with today’s improved urban 
transit facilities, have tended to make 
labor more mobile, thus influencing 
factory location to some extent. In gen- 
eral, however, factories requiring most- 
ly unskilled and semi-skilled labor are 
locating in cities in semi-rural sections, 
while plants in which skilled labor pre- 
dominates are being built in or on the 
outskirts of larger cities. 

Transportation facilities for receiv- 
ing manufacturing materials and ship- 
ping finished products are another im- 
portant problem. Although railroad 
facilities are still of primary impor- 
tance and essential to many industries, 
the recent growth of highway trans- 
portation facilities permits much 
greater freedom in selection of factory 
sites. 
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This is particularly true in the case 
of small plants and industries re- 
quiring a minimum of heavy or bulky 
materials. On the other hand, govern. 
ment arsenals and heavier defense in- 
dustries are being built where they will] 
have multiple rail connections wher- 
ever possible. 

Transportation within the factory 
has become more important than ever 
with the recent spread of assembly line 
production to such industries as air- 
craft and small boat building. With 
overhead areas free of old-fashioned 
belt drives and the maze of steel re- 
duced by modern welded designs, over- 
head handling facilities are being used 
more extensively. 

Obtaining needed construction mate- 
rials, particularly those regulated by 
priorities, is an important current prob- 
lem since all types of construction are 
now subject to governmental control. 
In the case of defense plants, however, 
the problem is less difficult. Steel is an 
important example of how material pri- 
orities are affecting factory building 
today, since last year the building and 
construction industries were the second 
largest domestic consumer of steel, 
using 10.8 per cent of our total output. 
For example, a manufacturer of electri- 
cal equipment, not used directly for de- 
fense, recently contracted for a new 
factory to be built in 30 days. Since a 
high priority rating could not be ob- 
tained, the factory was built of wood. 
This is not an isolated case. 

The curtailment of oil use, particu- 
larly on the eastern seaboard, likewise 
has posed a problem. Factory builders 
point to numerous cases where new 
plants, originally designed for oil heat- 
ing, have been changed to burn coal. 

The need for immediate production is 
being met with many speed records for 
factory construction as evidenced by 
the completion of a 1,000,000 square- 
foot airplane plant in 140 calendar 
days. 

Numerous recent developments in 
construction methods have made this 
speed-up possible. 

The factories now being built will 
probably fit comfortably into America’s 
permanent industrial picture. 

Much of today’s defense-stimulated 
industrial construction is represented 
by new quarters being built as expan- 
sions of existing plants. When the 
emergency is over and production again 
returns to normal, many of the old 
plants will probably be given up. What 
may then transpire is a sort of “slum 
clearance” of outmoded and inefficient 
factories. 

Today’s new factories, more modern 
in design and more efficient in operation 
than those of former years, will like- 
wise tend to hasten the obsolescence of 
older plants, thus making for a con- 
tinued volume of construction for en- 
gineers and builders of factories. 
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in quality, and do it at little, if any, extra cost. 
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Why take chances 
with 
Vital Equipment? 


U never know when saboteurs and ma- 
rauders might willfully damage your equip- 
ment—nor when trespassers might get into 
trouble. So it is wise to enclose your plant, 


and especially important equipment, with 
sturdy U-S-S Cyclone Fence. Day and night 
Cyclone Fence is on the job—there’s no let-up 
in its vigilance to prevent costly damage and 
thievery. 

We have helped thousands of plant owners 
work out their protection problems. So why 
not get in touch with us and let us advise 
you? There’s no obligation. Remember, more 
plant owners choose Cyclone Fence than any 
other property protection fence — good evi- 
dence that Cyclone’s quality construction is 
well worthwhile. Get the facts about it now. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 
(AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY) 
‘aukegan, 
Branches in Principal Cities 


United States Steel Export Company, New York 


32-Page Book on Fence! 


Send for our free book that tells all about fence, 
Crammed full of facts, specifications and illus- 
trations. Shows 14 types 
—for home, school, play- 
ground and business. Ex- 
plains our erection serv- 
ice with work done by our 
reliable factory-trained 
crews. It will pay you to 
see what Cyclone has to 
offer before making your 
decision. 








CyYcLoNe FENCE 

Waukegan, Ill. Dept. 5111 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of ‘Your 
Fence — How to Choose It How to use It.” 
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I am interested in fencing: [| Industrial; Es- 
tate; [) Playground; [) Residence School. 
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(Continued from page 32 
come in the life of the country vet, a day 
when the life or death—actually and 
economically—of an entire human com- 
munity may hinge upon his knowledge 
and his ability to act quickly and effi- 
ciently. 

A child dies of a streptococcus sore 
throat and another is declared seriously 
ill. The town doctor is sure they have 
contracted the disease from milk. And 
the only milk they have been drinking 
was given them at the township school. 

As many as 50 herds may be supply- 
ing milk to the school. The implications 
are grave. Any one or more of some 500 
cows must have mastitis, dread disease 
that can be transmitted through milk to 
humans, causing these possibly fatal sore 
throats. Everyone who has drunk the 
township milk is a potential victim. 


Infected cows must be cured 


IF THE country vet is the official dairy 
inspector of the region he must drop 
everything and track down the infection. 
It is not an easy job, either. The diseased 
cow looks normal, but in her milk lurks 
the deadly hemolytic streptococcus that 
causes the trouble. The germ survives 
some pasteurization because of the pro- 
tecting capsule it wears. That’s why 
many states require yearly inspection 
and certification against mastitis. 
In the case of an outbreak like this 
the vet must take or have taken, a sterile 
test tube sample of milk from each 
quarter of each cow’s udder, label it and 
then laboratory-test it for infection. 
Fifty herds to be tested—-2,000 samples 
to be cultured and checked under a mi- 
croscope. The laboratory at the State 
University may help out with the test- 
ings, the vet may send out an emergency 
call for trained assistants. During the 
testing period no milk from the suspect 
cattle may be sold. There is need of ex- 
pedition; economics as well as human 
life are involved. 
The germ may be found in the tenth 
testing, and the offending cow destroyed 
if she cannot be cured in the course of 
a segregation period. That is nosignal for 
relief, however. Until the last test is made 
there is no telling how far the disease 
has spread among the herds. Tirelessly 
and with thoroughness the vet must con- 
tinue until he can report a clean bill of 
health for every animal in the township. 
Maybe he gets public credit for the job, 
maybe not. At any rate he can be sure 
that the farmers appreciate him. They 
may not know that, not long ago, there 
were more than 180,000 cases of equine 
encephalomyelitis throughout the land, 
with an average mortality rate of more 
than 20 per cent. But they have seen 
their own horses exhibit the symptoms 
of the disease—get depressed, lose their 
powers of coordination, and either die 
or live on as punch drunk dummies. 
| They know that the vaccine the vets 
|have developed in the past few years 

to fight the disease now gives their horses 
| a 99 per cent immunity to it. They know 
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| The First Line of Public Health 


what the anti-hog cholera and foot-and- 
mouth serums have meant to 
them economically. 

The Government, too, has recognized 
the important part played by the veter- 
inarians, The B.A.I. has its trained men 
working at every spot where animals and 
animal products will affect the health of 
the nation. Two hundred and twenty-six 
of them are working to wipe out tick 
fever in the South and in Porto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands. That handful has 
dipped 16,000,000 head of cattle and in- 
spected more than 1,500,000 horses and 
mules so far, and the campaign is 99 
per cent finished. 

Others have labored to eradicate tu- 
berculosis, anthrax, hookworm and a host 
of animal diseases, many of which are 
communicable to humans and so con- 
stitute a public health as well as an 
economic problem. There is still much 
to do, as there is in the field of human 
medicine. 

But in the nature of things the latter is 
always able to enlist more public and 
private cooperation than the former. 
Somehow it is never as glamorous to 
save a horse’s life, or to protect a million 
hogs from hog cholera as to perform an 
emergency appendectomy or to conduct 
an anti-rickets drive—not even when the 
research and field work of veterinary 
medicine directly and indirectly affect 
human health, as they did in the now- 
solved case of consumption contracted 
from tubercular cows. So the researcher 
in veterinary medicine finds himself 
working in a lab that is financed either 
by the Government or by something com- 
mercial like a meat-packing house. 


disease 


Sentiment for pets only 


THE whole question of economics ver- 
sus sentiment enters on that plane and 
carries over into the distinction between 
animal and human medicine. Of course 
the small animal veterinarian runs into 
sentiment when people are willing to 
spend big money on their pets. But the 
practice of the big animal vet is governed 
largely by economic considerations; if it 
costs more to save a pig’s life than the 
animal would bring on the county fair 
auction block the owner cannot afford to 
be softhearted. 

Yet, though humans play only a sec- 
ondary role in his life work, there is 
plenty of drama and excitement for the 
veterinarian. The government men see 
unforgettable action in cases like an out- 
break of foot-and-mouth disease, which 
is characterized by animal lameness and 
death. The malady has been eliminated 
in this country, but suddenly an alarm 
reached the B.A.I.—the hogs on a Cali- 
fornia farm were stricken. 

A navy ship had returned from 4 
friendly cruise to Japan. Its accumulated 
garbage was fed to these hogs, and al- 
most instantly the plague had gained 
its foothold. The Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry quarantined the infected farm 
and the vets took over. The diseased and 
exposed hogs were killed. Everyone who 
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YOURE HEARING a lot about assembly 
lines these days. . how they're being geared up 
to turn out the defense material we need. And. 
quite naturally, you may think of these lines 
as being housed in factory buildings. 

As a matter of fact, however, our highways 


are now an integral part of the assembly lines 
for national defense. 


Few products are completely fabricated in 
one place. Sheet metal is rolled in Pennsylvania, 
made into ailerons in Michigan, and assembled 
in completed planes in Tennessee. Cloth from 
New England mills is hauled to New Jersey to 
be tailored into army uniforms. Carbon from 
Ohio and fabric from North Carolina travel 
many miles overland 
to meet in a gas 
mask plant in In- 
diana. Timber is log- 
ged in Washington 


mountains, milled on 





Puget Sound and 
built into ships at Los Angeles. 

In these and thousands more 
cases, assembly lines begin and end 
miles apart . . possibly halfway (ie 


across the country. 


World's Largest Builders of Truck-Trailers 
FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. * DETROIT 
Sales and Service in Principal Cities 
Factories: Detroit, Kansas City 





. Los Angeles, Toronto 


FRUEHA 


MOTOR 
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And the mid-portion . . yes, the heart . . of 
these assembly lines is our highway system 
and America’s motor transport industry. 

Motor transport 
has been assigned this 
grave responsibility 
because it has proved 


its ability to deliver 





the goods . . and do 
it on schedule. Materials must flow smoothly 
-- in exactly the right quantities . . at precise- 
ly the right time. Production schedules may 
change on an hour’s notice . . and the flow of 
materials must change accordingly. ‘This hair 
trigger control, as any experienced manufac- 
turing man will affirm, is the secret of efficient 
assembly line production. 


In the coming months, as schedules call for 
more and still more speed, America can de- 


pend on motor transport to keep things mov - 


ing on the assembly lines! 























Truck-Trailers also contribute to anes 
defense by doubling the payload eer ib 
of motor trucks, by moving more tons - 4 
less gasoline and oil, by releasing rail = 
cars for long hauls, by reducing the - oe 
of trucks required for civilian needs, — 
m by freems rail freight facilities a u 

[) which they can handle advantageous!). 
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NOW AVAILABLE 
T0 U. S. 
MANUFACTURERS 


A World-Wide Sales Organization 
with complete distribution 
in Mexico, Central and 
South America 


OMPLETE wholesale and retail 

distribution for American 
products in electrical and allied 
lines is available in Latin Amer- 
ica—or in any other country out- 
side the war zone—through the 
facilities of one of our clients who 
has long operated a world-wide ex- 
port business. 


This offer to U. S. manufacturers 
comes from a company with which 
we have been associated for ten 
years and which has built up the 
world’s largest export business in 


its field. 


All outlets are free from, and 
have no connection with, anti- 
American influences. 


Our client has substantial finan- 
cial resources and is interested in 
making connections which will es- 
tablish quality American products 
in the export market. 


From our own personal associa- 
tion with this company we know 
it has the finest world-wide sales 
organization in its field, that this 
sales organization operates under 
sound policies and is ably directed 
by men of the highest business 
integrity. 


For further information or inter- 
views with the principals of this 
company, address Erwin, Wasey 
& Company, Inc., 2840 Graybar 
Building, New York, N. Y. 


NATION’S 


| came on the premises had to enter a 
| sterilization room, change his clothes, go 
about his work and change back when 
he left. No dogs were permitted to run 
around, for fear they might carry the 
infection. 

Finally the veterinarians broke the 
back of the threatened epidemic. In this 
case they didn’t have to burn the barns 
on the farm but, before the quarantine 
was lifted, they thoroughly disinfected 
every building. 

To realize the importance of such swift 
action and control, it is only necessary to 
remember that New York is a short four 
days by rail from California. The meat 
from the infected hogs, or the hogs them- 
selves, could turn up in any corner of 
the nation in less time than it took the 
pioneers to travel from Albany to Buf- 
falo. The highly communicable foot-and- 
| mouth disease might be spread far and 

wide, wreaking incalculable havoc. 


Another country doctor 


LIKE his colleague in the B.A.I., the 
farmland vet works without benefit of 
public acclaim, and works hard. He is 
at the mercy of the telephone 24 hours 
a day. If snow or spring mud mire his 
car, he gets through anyhow because he 
must. All the physical hardships of the 
vanished horse-and-buggy doctor are his, 
and a few more besides. He hasn’t even 
a decently warm kitchen in which to per- 
form his obstetric and other operations; 
he suffers with his patients in clammy, 
ill-lighted barns. The work is dirty, and 
he is seldom free of barnyard smells. 

He is constantly exposed to infection 
—a vital fact that the insurance com- 
panies have considered in listing him as 
a poor risk. Most D.V.M.’s count at least 
some cows as their patients, and every 
cow in the country can be rated as a pos- 
sible subject of Bang’s disease, that dif- 
ficult-to-trace malady which causes con- 
tagious abortion. Bang’s disease is trans- 
ferable to humans as undulant fever, so 
a slight scratch incurred in its treat- 
ment, with infection setting in, may 
easily result in a serious case of un- 
dulant fever for the vet. 

Also called Brucellosis or Malta fever, 
this is no minor ailment. It implies an 
uncomfortable, bed-ridden month in a 
darkened room. Often it leaves the suf- 
ferer eligible for an afternoon nap for 
years, and open to recurrent attacks 
whenever he becomes rundown. If he 
escapes undulant fever, the vet is likely 
to contract a skin disease as a result of 
his work, or perhaps worse still, get him- 
self injured by a balking patient. 

Since there is little public appreciation 
of his vital job, the animal doctor must 
content himself with the knowledge that 
he does important work well. He has one 
added compensation—a steady and de- 
pendable income. His is perhaps the only 
profession that, in the past 20 years, 
has found openings for all its members 
and clamored for more. 

In 1939, the vet schools of the nation 
graduated 471 men and women; all found 
a ready demand for their services. Some 
went into private practice; others enter- 
ed the Federal Bureau of Animal In- 
| dustry and similar state work. Some 

were commissioned as second lieutenants 
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to care for the mules and horses of the 
Army. Research jobs in commercial] 
laboratories claimed the rest. 

Unlike most young professionals, the 
graduate is assured a decent income from 
the start, no matter which branch of 
veterinary medicine he chooses to fol- 
low. The average pay of the ’39 grad- 
uates today is $2,600—not a fabulous 
sum, but a comfortable income that will 
mount steadily toward $5,500 by the end 
of a decade. The depression-year survey 
of 1932 fixed the average income for the 
nation’s vets as $4,274 and showed that 
a handful of men reach the handsome 
$20,000-a-year brackets. 

Since 1930 there has been a surge of 
interest in veterinary medicine, as a re- 
sult of pleas by practicing D.V.M’s for 
new recruits to help them man the de- 
fenses against animal disease. At that 
time school enrollments had sunk to an 
inadequate low. Today the classrooms 
are full, but even at the present rate 
of turnout there will not be enough vets 
to meet the country’s needs for the next 
50 years. 

One of the chief reasons is that so few 
universities have colleges of veterinary 
medicine. Only one, that of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, is privately endow- 
ed. The rest, in Alabama, Colorado, Iowa, 
Kansas, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Texas and Washington, are all state own- 
ed. Applicants are numerous and facili- 
ties limited. 

In an earlier generation the vet was 
called a Horse Doctor. It was a general 
term, sometimes applied a little con- 
temptuously. Veterinary medicine has 
come a long way since then. Today a 
complex science, it demands arduous 
training of its followers. 


Hard school work required 


MOST vet schools now require two 
years of college work of their applicants. 
Then, if the would-be vet is chosen from 
among the hundreds applying for each 
appointment, he begins a stiff four-year 
grind. In his first year he has classes 
from eight to five on weekdays, from 
eight till noon on Saturdays. That doesn’t 
include the five or more hours of study 
he puts in daily. In his next two years 
the student averages 38 or 40 class 
hours, tapering off to 32 as a senior. 

After final examinations at college the 
young vet takes a set of state exams to 
qualify for his state license. Those safe- 
ly passed, he can hang out his shingle 
at any chosen spot in the state. In the 
country he will find a challenging variety 
to his work right from the beginning. 
One call may take him to clip the wings 
of a swan, another to set the broken leg 
of a terrier, a third to check a case of 
swine influenza. If he practices in the 
city his professional attentions will 
center mainly on dogs and cats. 

There is a truism in veterinary medi- 
cine that runs “Big animals, little pay; 
little animals, big pay.” By big animals 
the D.V.M. means livestock, by little 
animals he means pets. It is one of the 
ironies that his most important patients, 
from the point of view of the welfare of 
the nation, bring him the least financial 
return and the greatest professional re- 
sponsibility. 
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= The right fore- 
arm of the Statue of 
Liberty arrived first 
in this country in 
1876 for display in 
the Centennial Ex- 
position at Phila- 
delphia. 


It was then => 
removed to Madison 
Square Park on Fifth 
Avenuein NewYork 
(extreme rigbt in pic- 
ture). It remained 
there until 1884 
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The arm was returned to France for completion of the entire Statue which subsequently ar- 
rived at Bedloe’s Island and was erected late in 1884. The raising of this symbol of liberty 
was considered quite an engineering feat in its day. Keeping its flame burning brightly to 
warm and encourage all lovers of freedom is the quiet determination of 130 million people. 


HROUGH good times and bad since 1853 
Tos institution has been providing sound 
insurance protection to American property 
owners. We believe this entitles us to the claim 
that we know something about good insurance. 
Of all the forms of insurance that serve the in- 
| dividual none can compare with the finest kind 
of insurance that will serve us all—United States 
7 Defense Bonds. For the safest investment in the 
world—for insurance that will help safeguard 


our liberty —Buy United States Defense Bonds. 





*« THE HOME « 
Sresiree PACE Company 


NEW YORK 





The Home, through its agents and brokers, is 
America’s leading insurance protector of American 
Homes and the Homes of American Industry 


FIRE © AUTOMOBILE © MARINE INSURANCE 
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No Time Out 
for Selling 


Advertising for the future... . 
Taboo on Frills ...... How to 


Keep Idle Salesmen Busy 
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it’s the buyer and not the seller who must be persua- 
sive. In today’s seller’s market the man with goods or ser-: 
vices to dispose is the one who confers favors. Instead of 
salesmen waiting obsequiously in buyers’ offices, it is the 
buyers who stand in line and wave their greenbacks. 

But thoughtful marketers do not regard this situation 
complacently. They deplore a tendency on the part of 
short-sighted sellers to coast along as though this joy 
ride would last forever. The armament boom honeymoon 
offers a temptation to lop off great gobs of distribution 
costs by cutting down advertising and selling. This is like 
the strategic error confessed by a well known football 
coach. After his team had run up a score of 14 to nothing 
in the first half, he took out all his stars and sent in sub- 
stitutes. Before he could get the situation in hand, the 
opposing team had piled up four touchdowns—enough to 
win the game. 

Those companies oversold by reason of Government 
orders are “sitting pretty’ now but, when their backlogs 
have been consumed, it is they who will be in a hazardous 
spot, unless they have taken care to preserve their good 
will. A business that goes silent now is likely to come out 
of the “unlimited emergency” a dead business. It can’t 





disappear from the civilian market place for a year, two 
years or five years, then return and take its place in the 
line where it was when tapped on the shoulder by Uncle 
Sam. A company may hold the jobs for its men in uni- 
form but the consuming public will‘not hold open the 
company’s job of supplying it. The public memory is pro- 
verbially short. 

Wartime develops substitutes for nearly everything. 
Unless the manufacturer of an established brand con- 
tinues to advertise aggressively while living off arma- 
ment orders, his old customers may discover something 
else they like as well or better. 

On July 1, 1914, 91 corporations had stocks listed on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Six years later, after the 
World War, the number was 228. Thirteen of the old ones 





had dropped out and been replaced by 137 newcomers, 
The war mortality was not excessive but the accretion 
of new firms was. For every competitor who fell by the 
wayside in the war years, 11 new ones appeared. 

Another cogent reason that has been cited for con. 
tinuity in advertising in war-time, particularly in the 
case of industrial advertisers, is the high turnover among 
executive personnel. 

A comparison of the 25 largest firm listings in the 
Standard Register for 1935 with the same listings today 
shows that 12 of the companies have new presidents, 12 
have 14 new vice presidents, eight have new treasurers, 
12 have new advertising managers, 12 have new sales 
managers and seven have new general managers. 

Just now thousands of young men are being placed in 
responsible positions in industry where they will do some 
purchasing or specifying of purchases. This new blood 
has none of the old loyalties and preferences. Unless 
these executives are subjected to advertising and mission- 
ary selling they are likely to become attached to new 
sources of supply. 

But with this recognition that the role of advertising 
is in no sense abolished by a war economy goes a gen- 
eral feeling that today is a terribly serious time. Copy 
capers and merchandising frills—the ultra fashion note, 
multiplicity of models, baby talk for luring customers— 
are anachronisms now. Already these marketing wack- 
eroos are being thrown out the window. 





A moratorium on direct selling because of priorities and 


war orders would be just as bad for the long range as an 
advertising blackout. An efficient sales organization is 
hard to build up and still harder to rebuild after it has 
once been dissipated. 

On this point Lou W. Kreicker, president of Advertis- 
ing Producers-Associated, of Chicago, writes to NATION’S 
BUSINESS: 

The other day a friend of mine, sales manager of a small 
machine tool company, made a statement that came as a 
shock to me, since I have always considered him an ex- 
ecutive who had both feet on the ground. 

He said: “Boy, are we sitting pretty. We're booked 
solid for over 2% years and I’m thinking seriously of 
calling our three salesmen in off the road and giving them 
jobs of some kind inside. It’ll make ’em unhappy and 
they’ll probably quit, which will save me the disagreeable 
task of having to fire them. The boys have been with us a 
long time, but salesmen are going to be a dime a dozen 
before long, and we haven't anything to sell, anyhow.” 

Mr. Kreicker suggested to his friend that, for the time 
being, the services of at least one salesman might be used 
as an “expediter.”’ The job of expediting is prodding the 
company’s suppliers, diplomatically of course, and ob- 
taining a few more pounds or tons of materials delivered 
a few days sooner than it might otherwise arrive. With 
salesmen-expediters spotted around at a few key points, 
a company’s interests can be watched and advanced. 

“If John H. Pressure reports that shipment of widgets 
is held up because your New Jersey supplier cannot get 
goose yokes from a Milwaukee manufacturer, you've got 
your Milwaukee man, Fred G. Getter, to follow it up.” 

May not salesmen in some lines be developed into ser- 
vice men during this period when they have nothing to 
sell? asks Mr. Kreicker. By showing equipment users 
how to squeeze the utmost production out of the equip- 
ment they have, these ambassadors of efficiency could 
carry on and earn a salary until they are again needed in 
selling. Or they may fill in by cuddling up to disgruntled 
customers waiting on postponed deliveries. 

-~FRED DEARMOND 
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Industry is already learning 
“To Beat Swords into Plowshares” 





Many a plant that is humming with 
Defense work today has a quiet room 
set aside for a designer whose only job 
is to think of ways to apply the lessons 





of war to the merchandise of peace. 


os 


Men and companies on Defense pro- 
jects are working with aluminum 
today as they never had reason to work 
with it before. 

They are learning things it will do 
better than anything else on earth. 

The possibilities Alcoa Aluminum 
holds for their own work are bursting 
upon them with all the surprise of a 
newly-discovered metal. 

Here at Alcoa, we already know of 
many pleasant surprises that are in 
store for you in that happy day when 
the needs of Defense have been met, 
when every manufacturer can put Alcoa 
Aluminum to work on peace-time uses 
in all the wondrous new ways that are 
being developed. 

We know of many ingenious inven- 








for Tomorrow's Aluminized America 


tions, many labor-saving de- 
vices, many profit-making devel- 
opments that are just waiting for 
the abundance of low-cost alumi- 





Research and Development 
Men to Help You 
Aluminum possesses important eco- 
nomic advantages. Alcoa has 
experienced staffs of research and 
development men who will be glad 
to help you apply these advantages to 
any future industrial design problem 
you have, if you are interested in: 
Light Weight 
High Resistance to Corrosion 
High Electrical Conductivity 
High Conductivity for Heat 
High Reflectivity for Light and 
Radiant Heat 
Workability 

Non-Magnetic Properties 
Non-Toxic Properties 
Strength (Cin alloys) 

Non-Sparking Properties 

A ppearance 
High Scrap and Re-use Value 






[ALCOA 
| | 


num that will come from the present 
herculean efforts of the Aluminum 
Industry. 

Alzak aluminum reflectors used for 
speeding up the drying of automobile 
body finishes with infra-red rays have 
already been used on farms to kill 
insects on animals and plants, and in 
homes to kill moths in blankets and 
clothing. 

Alcoa Alloys put into textile 
machines to cut down vibration and 
noise surprised everyone by speeding 
up the production of the machines. 

Alcoa Aluminum applied to hand 
tools to cut down the fatigue of work- 
men and for increased efficiency not 
only did that but proved to be a great 
safety factor as well. 

Alcoa, which is helping gird the 
nation for Defense today, is also arm- 
ing many a far-seeing manufacturer 
with information for the trade wars 
that the future may bring. 
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WEST VIRGINIA 


a. 

Ace] 
Communities 
Ideal for Industry 


There are many communi- 
ties in West Virginia — small, 
medium large —which offer 


Tel: al 


seeking new manufacturing sites. 


locations for industries 


Common:to these communities 


are: 


Abundant resources 
Native-born workmen 
Economical power 

All forms of transportation 
Quick access to markets 
Excellent climate 


Cooperative State, 
Civic organizations 


Knowledge of West Virginia's 
many advantages will be helpful 
to executives faced with to- 
day's extraordinary demands. 
Inquiries will be kept strictly con- 
fidential. Address your request 


to: 


Industrial 

Development 

Division 
VIRGINIA PUBLICITY COMMISSION 


partment NB 11, Charleston, W. Va 
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(Continued from page 34) 
have estimated that as many as 2,000,- 
000 men may be thrown out of em- 
ployment. When John D. Biggers of 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass, was deputy 
administrator of O.P.M., he set up the 
Defense Contract Service in an effort to 
get defense business for smaller indus- 
tries. The plan failed partly because of 
bad timing, partly because Biggers 
lacked power to enforce it. Now the 
Government, facing the increasing agi- 
tation in Congress and of labor leaders, 
is prepared, in effect, to pay a bounty of 
as much as 15 per cent in an effort to 
bring the smaller fellows within the 
spending bonanza. This is to say that 
prime contractors, sub-letting some of 
their work, will receive a premium with 
which to experiment with the smaller 
fellows and to cover increased costs. 
Similarly, when a community has been 
classed as a “distressed” area, the Army, 
Navy and other procurement officials 
are directed by executive order to dis- 
regard laws requiring competitive bid- 
ding and to shoot defense contracts to 
them 

The first thing Odlum did was to an- 
nounce that he intended to set up some 
200 or more agencies around the coun- 
try to assist smaller industries in financ- 
ing, readjustments for defense work, 
training workers and surmounting such 
obstacles as performance bids and labor 
legislation. 


Distributing defense contracts 


AN EARLY example of the new set-up 
was in the War Department's award of 
a $2,000,000 order for mess kits. Orig- 
inally planned to go to one firm, it was 
spread, instead, regardless of bids, over 
a half dozen. The aluminum ware indus- 
try of New Kensington, Pa., got some 
of it, but the largest chunk, about $1,- 
000,000 went to the aluminum ware in- 
dustry of Manitowoc, Wis., which had 
been declared a “distressed” zone. 

As of early October, the labor division 
had certified eight such areas to Odlun 
and was making surveys in some 45 or 
50 other places. The eight thus far certi- 
fied were not made public for policy 
reasons but communities which had 
been most discussed were Meadville, 
Pa., zipper industry; Quincy, IIl., elec- 
trical supplies and stoves; Evansville, 
Ind., and Newton, Iowa, washing ma- 
chines; Racine-Kenosha, Wis., _ silk 
hosiery, automobiles. 

The washing machine industry of 
Newton had already stepped out and 
gotten a sub-contract for bomber parts 
from Glenn Martin. 

Officials admit that the program will 
add to the cost of defense but hold it to 
be essential, as the military puts it, 
to the nation’s “morale.’”’ Larger indus- 
tries which are reluctant to sub-let work 
to contractors with whom they have not 
dealt before will be forced to do so even 
though the prime contractor is held re- 
sponsible for the finished product. 

Industries that cannot be re-adapted 
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the Little Man 


to defense work are not the problem of 
Odlum. Moreover, the set-up indicates 
that emphasis will be on prevention of 
unemployment rather than helping in- 
dustry. 

Ordinarily, a “‘case”’ originates through 
the O.P.M.’s labor division. These labor 
representatives, informed that the elec- 
trical refrigeration, washing machine or 
like industry must cut its production on 
a certain date, have presumably already 
made a survey of the men to be affected, 
what can be done with them, etc. More 
often than not, the matter reaches 
Odlum’s set-up by this route, although 
it can reach there by way of a com- 
plaining congressman, and other less 
certain channels. 


A success in depression 


AFTER the market crash of 1929, there 
was a lot of talk about how every de- 
pression produced new men of wealth 
who had the courage to buy up bargains. 
But it took more than a knowledge of 
bargains and the courage. You also had 
to have the money. Odlum had it. 

In the spring of 1929, the $40,000 pool 
which he and Howard and their wives 
had started had assets of $6,000,000. 
Odlum converted half of this into liquid 
assets. He raised another $9,000,000 by 
selling Atlas equities. He kept this $12,- 
000,000 liquid until 1930 when, to him, 
the time seemed ripe to buy. In three 
years he had taken over 22 investment 
trusts which, aside from the Goldman 
Sachs Trading Corporation, embraced 
the $17,500,000 Sterling Securities and 
the Chatham Phenix Allied Corporation. 
He seldom paid more than 50 cents on 
the dollar, sometimes as low as 20 cents. 
He ended up with control of or a hand 
in such diversified enterprises as a Mis- 
sissippi River barge line; the Fifth Ave- 
nue dress shop of Bonwit Teller; Albert 
Pick Co., makers of hotel and restau- 
rant equipment; Warner’ Brothers; 
Loew’s; Paramount Publix; T.W.A.; 
Franklin Simon and Company, another 
Fifth Avenue dress shop; the Utility 
Power and Light empire which Harley 
F. Clarke built; Greyhound bus lines; 
Manufacturers Trust of New York; 
Madison Square Garden, and a Cali- 
fornia fruit grove. 

Atlas went into the management 
field. Reorganizations were effected, the 
distressed properties were put on their 
feet. Mrs. Odlum was made president of 
3onwit Teller, for example, at $15,000 a 
year and in three years increased the 
annual gross from $3,333,000 to $9,000,- 
000. In one of his newly acquired trusts, 
the Chatham Phenix, Odlum found a 
second mortgage on the Empire State 
building for $6,750,000. He traded it to 
the weakened Chatham Phenix Bank 
for bank stock, then went to the strong- 
er Manufacturers Trust and effected a 
merger of the two. He reorganized Para- 
mount Publix. 

Samuel Zemurray, a Bessarabian im- 
migrant, who built up a rival fruit line 
to United Fruit out of New Orleans 
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! 
from the meagre beginnings of peddling | 


the cast-off bananas which United Fruit 
boats brought in, sold his line, 
Company, to United Fruit for cash and 


Cuyamel | 


| 


stock. In the depression ’30’s he didn’t 
like the way the banker management 
was treating United Fruit. He and} 
Odlum got together, Odlum_ quietly | 
picked up more United Fruit issues and 
one day they appeared before the 
United Fruit board and anncunced they 
had control of the company. Zemurray | 


was returned to the management. 
Odlum’s friends like to tell about the 


way he got control of Harley Clarke's 
empire, once valued at $400,000,000. | 
Clarke had a still higher holding com- 


pany known as PUSCO. For a $2,000,000 
loan from the Dawes bank in Chicago 
he pledged PUSCO securities. Subse- 
quently, in the transactions between the 
bank and the R.F.C. 
ed in the latter’s possession. 

Odlum, meantime, had been buying 
up Utilities Power and Light debentures 
at 201, cents on the dollar. With more 
attractive and more 
his possession he went to the R.F.C. and 
swapped them for the management 
PUSCO securities. Thus attaining con- 
trol of the empire, he sold back to the 
British for $25,000,000 one of the Em- 
pire’s holdings known as Greater Lon- 
don and Counties Trust, Limited. Utility 
securities in England, in 1936, were on 
a rising market as against the declining 
market here. Odlum, as a result, was 
able to make a deal by which he could 
relieve the more pressing obligations 
against Utilities Power and Light and, 
after considerable litigation with How- 
ard C. Hopson, effect a reorganization 
of this set-up. 

At his first press conference in his 
new job in Washington a young reporter 
kept needling him. Afterwards the re- 
porter told him: 

“I was needling you because 
money in Atlas.” 


I lost 


A trust that paid well 


THIS is surprising because Atlas’ stock 
rose from $5 a share in 1929 to $20 in 
1937. Its assets, which reached $140,- 
000,000 in 1934, were reduced to $100,- 
000,000 because Odlum believed that 
this could be managed more efficiently. 

In 1940 he decided that $25,000,000 
was doing most of the good work in the 
market, that another $37,000,000 didn’t 
accomplish much. With this he sought 
to buy into Curtiss-Wright. It needed 
new money for expanding aircraft pro- 
duction but was having difficulty be- 
cause of its financial set-up in raising it. 
It was thought for some time that 
Odlum had clinched another deal but 
Curtiss-Wright stockholders rallied and 
warded him off. 

Odlum showed the knack of acquiring 
while still in his teens. He was born in 
Union City, Mich., in 1892, one of five 
children of a Canadian-born Methodist 
preacher who made $800 a year. He sold 
maps, dug ditches, sprayed vegetables 
and once, for 50 cents a ride, had a job 
of riding an ostrich in a race with a 
horse at the Grand Rapids fair. 

His family moved to Colorado and he 
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FLUORESCENT AT ITS BEST! 





If you've pondered and puzzled about what 
kind of fluorescent lighting fixtures to buy 
for your business—stop worrying—take 
this tip. Look for the label that marks the 
Certified FLEUR-O-LIER! You need look 
no further. 


tified this fixtureas —e 
specifications set up 


Fleur 
fil 





For your protection, FLEUR-O-LIERS are 
tested on such vital points as flicker cor- 
rection, durability and safety, ease of main- 
tenance, dependable ballasts and starters, 
efficient lighting performance and high 
power factor (over 85%). 


125 different ip oe rae 
range, products o 
the guarantee you see here. 


Ask your supplier and local electric service company about FLEUR- 
O-LIERS—to give you balanced, trouble-free lighting for your business. 


FLEUR-O-LIERS 


CERTIFIED FIXTURES FOR FLUORESCENT LIGHTING 


Y eee TEAR OUT AND MAIL 
Fleur-O-Lier Manufacturers + 2116-11 Keith Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me FREE new booklet 
list of Fleur-O-Lier manufacturers. 


Name 








“50 Standards for Satisfaction,” 


This label is your assurance that famous 
Electrical Testing Laboratories has cer- 
met 50 exacting 
y MAZDA lamp 
manufacturers to give you good light 
and safe, satisfactory performance. 


FLEUR-O-LIER means lighting fitted to your 
specific needs. You have a choice of over 


. in a wide price 
over a score of leading 
fixture manufacturers. And they all carry 
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Are Saboteurs Watching 





Your Government Contract Work? 


In this way you can protect your plant 
and personnel from outside saboteurs, 
and safeguard the vulnerable points 
from inside saboteurs who may be on 
your payroll NOW. Don’t delay! Send 
for an Anchor Fence Engineer today. 
Let him show you how to provide com- 
plete protection with a minimum of 
expense for guards. Write or wire to- 
day to: ANCHOR POST FENCE CO., 
6660 Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


Almost certainly! For there’s abundant 
proof that saboteurs are out to destroy 
or delay Defense Work whenever they 
can. There’s only one effective way rec- 
ommended to discourage such sabo- 
teurs—the complete protection of an 
Anchor Fence surrounding your plant 
property—and Anchor Fences around 
your power station, transformers, 
chemical storage, fuel supply and other 
vulnerable points inside your plant. 
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entered the University of Colorado, in- 
tending to be an engineer. But at the 
last moment he registered for law. In 
the summer he took over the univer- 
sity’s fraternity houses and operated 
them as tourist lodgings. When he 
graduated in 1915, the Coloradoan said: 

“He manages to get the running of 
everything to which there is a stipend 
attached.” 

His plan was to practice law at Rock 
Springs, Wyo. Instead, he got a bargain 
in a ticket to Utah. A traveler who had 
bought a round-trip ticket from Salt 
Lake let Odlum have the return por- 
tion for $5. At Salt Lake City, he went 
to work for the Utah Power and Light, 
a subsidiary of Electric Bond and Share, 
for $50 a month. He married Hortense 
McQuarrie, daughter of a Mormon elder 
when he got a raise of $25 a month. 
After two years he was sent to the New 
York law firm which represented Elec- 
tric Bond and Share. 

A story is that, when he and his wife 
were invited to dinner at the home of 
one of the men in the office, he only had 
a pair of tan shoes. So he and Mrs. 
Odlum painted them black and the paint 
annoyed the other guests at the dinner. 


Busy buying up properties 


BY 1921, he had become a member of 
the law firm and the then head of Elec- 
| tric Bond and Share, Sidney Z. Mitchell, 
| made him vice president of Electric 
| Bond and Share, and from 1926 to 1929 
kept him moving pretty much over the 
|'world buying up utility properties. 
| While thus traveling he would keep the 
|cables hot directing the investment 
pool in which he was interested on the 
side. Before this pool was organized he 
went into the market on his own and, 
acting on the advice of his older asso- 
ciates, took a loss of $30,000. He had 
| considerable difficulty paying back the 
money he had borrowed. 

The $40,000 pool was never to experi- 
|}ence such trouble, except that in 1926 
|its assets of $6,000,000 were cut in half, 
| only to come back. 
| In 1935, Odlum and his wife were 
| divorced, although she continued to 

manage Bonwit Teller until a few 
| months ago. They had two sons. 

Subsequently, Odlum married Jacque- 

line Cochran, the famous aviatrix, who 
|also has had a spectacular rise in life. 
| She was orphaned at the age of four in 
| Pensacola, Fla. The family with whom 
she was sent to live in Columbus, Ga., 
were in poor circumstances and she 
went to work in a beauty parlor at the 
age of 11 at $1.50 a week. She became 
a beauty operator and then trained 
to be a nurse. She went to New York 
and got employment in the cosmetics 
department of a specialty house. She 
took up aviation and now holds 17 avia- 
tion records including the international 
12,000 kilometer open class in which she 
attained a speed of 332 miles an hour. 
In 1938 she won the Bendix transcon- 
tinental trophy race; she also holds the 
woman’s national altitude record. This 
year she flew a bomber to England. 
She owns considerable property in her 
own right—a cosmetics establishment 
in New York, a sheep farm in Arizona 
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and a date farm in California. When she 
flies down to Washington to see her hus- 
band she usually makes it in 45 minutes 
in her racing plane. Regular liners re- 
quire an hour and a half. 

Odlum's zest of life is acquisition and 
out-trading his fellows. One of his boasts 
is that on at least three occasions he 
has obtained control of a corporation 
before the directors knew he was 
angling for it. At times he gives you the 
impression of shyness and, if you are 
discussing a deal, he affects an air of 
utter disinterest. He is likely to keep 
his feet on the desk and look entirely 
away from you. He travels on his nerves 
and, earlier in his exciting career, suf- 
fered a stomach disorder. Since then he 
hasn’t eaten red meat or raw fruit. He 
doesn’t drink coffee, tea, liquor or even 
orange juice. A friend, wanting to check 
his reputation of not touching liquor, 
once aSked a waiter in the Savoy in Lon- 
don “to bring Mr. Odlum’s usual drink.” 
The waiter brought milk. He is a steady 
cigarette smoker. He is a duffer at golf 
and doesn’t like bridge; he does like 
backgammon. 


For relaxation he makes clay models, | 


which he generally destroys. Also he has | 
a squash court in connection with his 


personal office on the top floor of the 
Goldman Sachs building in downtown 
New York. 

Atlas’ offices are in New Jersey, where 
a staff of 100 under Odlum’s brother-in- 
law, L. Boyd Hatch, executive director, 
look after the corporation’s ramified ac- 


tivities. His chief philantrophy is the | 


New York Neurological Institution. 


In the S.E.C. hearings on investment | 
trusts he prepared a long tract on the | 


future of investment trusts which drew 
favorable comment in New Deal circles. 





Trend of car ages 


Avromosite registrations are defin- 
ing a trend towards higher figures for 
car ages. In 1935 only 14 per cent of the 
passenger motor vehicles were nine or 
more years old, but in 1940 the propor- 
tion rose to 24 per cent. 

Because of the upward swing in sales 
of new cars in the last half of the 30's, 
with the birth rate of automobiles far 


above that of humans, cars in the young- | 


er age groups increased substantially. In 
1935 passenger cars less than five years 
old constituted 37 per cent of all cars in 
use. By 1940 this group had increased to 
52 per cent. A sharp concurrent decline 
was noted in the middle-age car groups. 
In 1935 about 49 per cent of all passen- 
ger cars were between 
years old. By 1940 this group constituted 
only 24 per cent of the total. 

Total passenger car registrations in 
the United States increased by nearly 
5,000,000 from 1935 to 1940. Major part 
of that expansion in automobile owner- 
ship, the American Petroleum Industries 
Committee believes, took place among 
families with modest incomes. 

On most of the cars in the older age 
group, according to the Committee, the 
average annual tax burden equals or ex- 
ceeds the cash value. 
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All right if you keep it locked up 





Keep your car tucked away in the garage, out of traffic’s hazards, 
and you can do without automobile liability insurance. But you 
bought your car to be used! Dare you risk the loss of savings, home, 
and months of income through a single uninsured accident? 


Free your mind of worry. Insure with Standard of Detroit. Then, if you 
become involved in an accident, Standard will act in your behalf and, 
when lawful claims result, pay damages to the limits of your policy. 


Standard Service, Standard Selective Ratings and the Safe Driver 
Reward all combine to provide utmost security, wherever you go, 


at low cost. 


This nation-wide company also guards home and business against 
loss through burglary; embezzlement; injuries to you, your employees 
and the public; and similar hazards. Your local Standard agent or 
broker is ready to show you why Standard Service Satisfies. 


STANDARD ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 
Standard Service Satisfies ... Since 1884 
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The MAP of the Nation’s Business 


By FRANK GREENE 
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SEPTEMBER saw little change in total industrial activity as non- 
defense manufacturers, hard hit by priorities and production 
quotas, sought outlets in defense work. Steel output held steady at 
previous record levels, despite the growing scrap shortage. Automo- 
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same month last year 
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bile quotas and material scarcity resulted in smaller output totals 


than in September, 1940, with plants undertaking increasing war 
orders. Airplane deliveries and ship launchings touched a new high. 

Carloadings registered the best weekly totals since 1930, but 
steel shortage held up new rail equipment. Engineering awards 
were close to August levels but non-defense housing suffered from 


materials scarcity. Electric output set another record. 


Stock market values declined on increased volume, despite higher 
dividends and increased commercial loans, while commodity prices 
touched 11-year tops, due to increased food costs. Month-end buy- 
ing in anticipation of new taxes offset earlier declines in retail sales, 
resulting from installment restrictions. Increased employment, 
wages and farm income left their mark. 


The map of 


last month 





Again every reporting district records condi- 
tions improved from a year ago, resulting 
from defense spending and farm income 
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Industrial production in September continued at recent high levels but the absence of seasonal gains in some lines 
caused a slight decline in the Barometer after an almost continuous rise for about a year and a half 
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More than thirty thousand citizens of our country—craftsmen, 
engineers, executives, clerks—are working for you, in fourteen 
busy Bendix plants, from California to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Chey’re building thousands of kinds of units vital to the oper- 
ation of aircraft, tanks, trucks, cars, ships and small watercraft. 


Carburetion, ignition, starting, stopping, steering, landing, navi- 





gating, communicating, signaling, controlling—yes, even shoot- 





ing and vital weather-forecasting—depend in greater or less 


degree upon the trusted Bendix Products our folks are turning 





out with traditional Bendix precision. 





You have relied upon the good products of Bendix on your 


cars and trucks and airplanes for many, many years. So may you 





safely trust the well-built Bendix components in the defense 


equipment of the nation. 








* STROMBERG * ZENITH 


bendix 


AVIATION CORPORATION 


Plants at: BENDIX, N. J. » SOUTH BEND, IND. « BROOKLYN 
ELMIRA, N. Y. « SIDNEY, N. Y. « BALTIMORE « NEW YORK 
DETROIT + TROY, N. Y. »« PHILADELPHIA + WAYNE, MICH. 


BURBANK, CAL. « WINDSOR, ONT. 
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(Continued from page 23) 

the deliberate intention of abandoning 
it. But, with your wife’s wedding ring, 
or father’s watch, or the family silver, 
you'll be back. 

“Sentiment loans” are often made for 
far more than the article is worth and 
yet, in the long run, we find them safe. 
If an article really means something to 
a customer, the dealer will lend more— 
the article becomes a “preferred risk.” 
In New York’s Harlem, pawnshops at 
the end of the week accept hundreds of 
washboards from husky colored women. 
At an optimistic estimate, these wash- 
boards might bring 3c each. The stand- 
ard loan is $1. Rusty electric irons bring 
$3 to $5. The pawnshop owner knows 
that the women will be waiting at his 
door Monday morning because these 
articles are their implements of trade. 


Items with a high loan value 


SIMILARLY, a workman’s tools, a musi- 
cian’s instrument, a newspaper m.in’s 
camera, bring far more from us than 
their resale value. We are reasonably 
sure we will never have to resell them. 
Wedding rings are our special weak- 
ness. Innumerable wives and widows 
come with tragic stories their husbands 
paid $15, $20, $25 for a ring that we can 
tell at a glance is brass. But, if a wo- 
man wants anything within reason, we 
keep the husband's secret and give it to 
her. We know how she feels about her 
own wedding ring. 

Pawnbrokers are all supposed to have 
chronic dyspepsia, a glassy eye and a 
stony heart. Like hotels, landlords, pub- 
lic utility companies, and railroads, we 
are fair prey for chiselers and crooks. If 
a pawnbroker speaks of having been 
gypped, the public’s first and only 
thought is that he has innocently bought 
stolen merchandise. In a high class 
pawnshop, that is among the least of 
our worries. Our close cooperation with 
the police, our “sixth sense” of trouble, 
our knowledge, both of merchandise and 
human nature, are our safeguards. 

Even if we make a mistake, and as- 
sume the role of a “fence,” at least the 
transaction itself is simple and direct. 
The thief puts on a good act and fools 
us. It is more subtle forms of dishonesty 
which make legal bills a costly part of 
our overhead. 

“Hockers” account for many of our 
bad dreams. A professional “hocker’’ is 
a second-hand dealer who buys mer- 
chandise (usually jewelry) at distress 
sales, pawns it for more than he paid, 
and then abandons it. 

Since professional “hockers” are 
known, they engage girls to do their 
work. In Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
New York, many of the larger “hockers” 
have crews of 20 to 30 girls working for 
them. They change their employees fre- 
quently, so we will not get to recognize 
them. Next week a new musical show 
opens in Philadelphia and it will prob- 
ably cost me money. A number of chorus 
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Everybody's “Uncle” 


girls will take on hocking as a side line. 

Yesterday a “hocker’ bought a dia- 
mond ring from an estate for $50. Today 
a charming girl enters my shop and 
wants a loan on a diamond ring—the 
same ring—only I don’t know it. I say 
“$60.”" She wants $100—her little sister 
needs an operation. I explain patiently 
that, if I have to sell the ring, it will only 
bring me $50 to $55 at most. Her under- 
lip quivers. 

“But you’ll never have to sell it. It’s 
my dead mother’s ring. I’ve never been 
parted from it. I won’t sleep until I’m 
able to redeem it.” 

Believe it or not, pawnbrokers are sus- 
ceptible to beauty in distress, so we com- 
promise at $80. 

The girl goes back to her employer 
with the pawn ticket. He takes it out to 
his clients and gives them a sales talk. 

“You see this pawn ticket with ———’s 
name on it? If that old devil lent $80 on 
a ring, you can bet it’s worth double that. 
But I’m temporarily short so I'll sell you 
the ticket for $10.” 

The customer bites and is actually 
grateful. The hocker has made a profit 
of $40, less his commission to the girl. 

This operation might be termed “‘legit- 
imate hocking.” It involves sharp prac- 
tice, but no actual fraud. There are, how- 
ever, unsavory offshoots for which the 
public must be on guard. A legitimate 
pawn ticket gives to merchandise some- 
thing that the merchant who sold it orig- 
inally did not give it—a loan value. Dis- 
honest “hockers’” and dishonest pawn- 
brokers take advantage of this to manip- 
ulate pawn tickets. For instance, two 
crooks will get together and the “hock- 
er’ will say to the pawnbroker: 


Stamp my ticket with a date nine 
months old. I’ll sell the ticket for $5, but, 
when the customer comes in and redeems 
the article, we'll split the interest. 


Sometimes a shady pawnbroker will 
issue batches of phoney tickets on arti- 
cles he owns personally, manipulating 
both the prices and the interest dates on 
the ticket. So I say to you, never buy a 
pawn ticket, no matter how great a bar- 
gain it seems, unless you know the per- 
son offering it for sale, the circumstances 
prompting the offer, and the reputation 
of the pawnbroker. 

We ourselves are frequently cheated. 
The best shops have every type of testing 
equipment and carefully inspect all offer- 
ings. But the small shops, often under- 
staffed, in rush periods can only give cus- 
tomers three or four minutes each. There 
isn’t time for exhaustive testing even if 
they had the equipment. Besides, new 
merchandise is being developed rapidly 
and a certain time must elapse before 
satisfactory tests can even be devised. 

When Japanese pearls came out, cus- 
tomers tried to pawn them as orientals. 
Today many pawnshops refuse to accept 
pearls, they can be simulated so skilfully. 
When Japanese mink (dyed weasel) ap- 
peared, customers passed it on as eastern 
mink. Some of the first American made 
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oriental rugs were pawned as genuine 
orientals. 

Fur and cloth coats are often a prob- 
lem—the women transfer from their oth- 
er clothes labels of world famed couturi- 
ers and furriers! 

When white gold originally appeared, 
fake jewelry manufacturers stamped it 
platinum. Diamonds are reset in rings in 
ways that make them look larger; of 
course we can’t pull a stone out of a ring 
to weigh it. An apparent one-fourth of 
a carat increases the loan value at least 
$25. Diamonds are cut in half and the 
top half is pasted invisibly to a white 
sapphire. Yellow and off color diamonds 
are rinsed in blueing which gives a lovely 
color. We wash all diamonds in alcohol 
to test this. A watch is marked seven 
jewels and a crooked dealer raises it to 
17. Worthless old movements are put in 
good cases. 


Many tricks are used 


AND don’t even mention teeth. Until 
comparatively recently, only gold could 
be used for dental plates. Someone would 
tell us a desperate sob story: he was so 
hard up he would have to hock his gold 
plate and live on liquid nourishment 
until he could redeem it. 

Feeling confident of redemption, we 
lent a high price, not realizing that den- 
tistry had devised a means of using 
white metal coated with gold. We 
couldn’t even use the gold acid test, be- 
cause white metal reacts like gold. So 
we decided to use a magnet, which at- 
tracts white metal. 

But the crooks went us one better. A 
man would come in with a genuine gold 
plate. Naturally it would pass our mag- 
net test. Then he would sorrowfully 
shake his head and tell us he was going 
to make one last appeal to a friend be- 
fore pawning the teeth. 

A half hour later he would return, take 
his plate out of his mouth, say “it’s no 
use, our friend wouldn’t give me the 
money.” 

But, in the intervening half hour, he 
would have substituted a white metal 
plate! 

Years of experience sharpen our wits 
and teach us how to avoid pitfalls. My 
old uncle always used to say, “‘Don’t look 
at the merchandise, look at the cus- 
tomer.” I flatter myself I can tell, 99 
times out of 100, whether a hard luck 
story is true. How? Well, partly from 
(bservation, partly inductive reasoning, 
a state of open mindedness, not too hard- 
boiled, not too sympathetic—a dash of 
intuition! 

I see a prospective customer, for in- 
stance, hovering nervously outside the 
shop. He looks up and down the street. 
He comes in anxiously, peers around, and 
then walks over to the darkest corner. 
Do I suspect that he has just committed 
a burglary or that he is about to hold 
me up? Not at all. I know he is merely 
embarrassed, fearful of the humiliation 
he would feel if his friends saw him ina 
pawnshop. If “he” is a woman, and she 
refuses to tell her husband’s name or 
business, am I apprehensive ? No. Many 
personal loans are solicited secretly by 
husbands and wives so that, without the 
knowledge of the respective spouses, 
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How far can a gallon of gasoline fly? 


Harpy A DAY pass¢ S that we don't 
read of some new airplane that shat- 
ters all previous records for speed, 
size, Cruising range or carrying capac- 
ity. Airlines, many of them stretching 
across oceans and impenetrable jun- 


gles, are constantly being expanded as 


ways are found to make a gallon of 


gasoline fly farther and faster. 

Spurred on by the requirements 
of national defense, American engi- 
neers have redoubled their efforts to 
produce more power from each gallon 
of fuel and for each ounce of engine 
weight. Today, years of progress are 
being crowded into months and weeks 

. and few would venture to predict 
what tomorrow will bring. 

For even today’s most efficient en- 
gines can convert only a small portion 
of gasoline’s potential power into use- 
ful work. There remains a vast reser- 


voir of unused energy that stands as a 


constant challenge to the engineers 
of both the aviation and petroleum in- 
dustries. Only when we know how far 
they can go in the practical develop- 


ment of fuels and engines can we tell 


how far or fast tomorrow’s gallon of 


vasoline will fly. 

Ethyl is privileged to help in this 
important progress through both 
product and service. Ethyl’s products, 
anti-knock fluids containing tetraethy! 
lead, are used by oil refiners to im- 
prove gasoline. This, in turn, permits 
engine designers to increase the efh- 
ciency of engines—not only for air- 


planes but forall types of gas- 


operate with both engine builders and 
fuel refiners in solving mutual problems. 
Our research laboratories at Detroit 
and San Bernardino function as a“‘clear- 
ing house” for technical information 
and help coordinate many individual 
research efforts. We also contribute 
the results of many of our own experi- 
ments with fuels and engines. 

Thus, by supplying an essential prod- 
uct and by assisting technical men in 
various phases of gasoline power de- 
velopment we are, we believe, con- 
tributing to progress that will be of 


lasting benefit to the nation. 





oline-pow ered equipment: 
automobiles, trucks, buses, 
tractors and military vehicles. 

Since both engines and 
their fuels are inseparably 


related in their dev elopment, 





Ethyl research workers co- 
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they can lend money to some relative on 
their own side of the family. 

Numerous small actions have a signifi- 
cance. A “hocker” generally takes a ring 
out of her handbag, the owner takes it 
off her finger. Has the ring soap on it? 
If not, it is probably new merchandise, 
and we’re suspicious. Is the jewelry in- 
itialed? Do the initials correspond to the 
name given us? If not, can “the owner’”’ 
tell us the initials. You’d be surprised to 
know how often he can’t! 

We judge people also by the way they 
accept and count money. If they accept 
the money carelessly, hardly count it, 
and stuff it in their pocket, it’s not so 
good. If they put the money and the 
ticket away together, they’ve been sent 
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in by someone, and are probably “hock- 
ers.” If they count the money carefully, 
and hide it on their person, we feel safer. 
Incidentally, if you’re ever in a Philadel- 
phia pawnshop, and hear the boss say 
to a clerk, “The number on that ticket is 
227,”’ you have probably been listening in 
on the secret code warning. That number 
means, “careful, you’re dealing with a 
hocker!” 

We are suspicious of new or nearly 
new merchandise, not only because we 
fear it will be abandoned, but also be- 
cause customers frequently pay one in- 
stalment on an article, pawn it, and 
leave us holding the bag. In fact, the 
whole question of honest title is one of 
our worst headaches. Not necessarily 
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Pitlsburgh — 


Trade Name tor Pittsburgh Siee! Company 





In Pittsburgh Stainless Seam- 
less Steel Tubing the superior 
corrosion and heat-resistant 
properties of stainless combine 
with the extra-safety margin 
of seamless ...to assure a near- 
perfect transmission medium 
for corrosive fluids under any 
workable extreme of temper- 
ature and pressure. 

Our 38 years of research 
and experience manufacturing 
Seamless Steel Tubing imparts 
to Pittsburgh Stainless Tubing 
new conceptions of adapta- 
bility and usefulness. 

An almost unlimited range 
of wall thicknesses, sizes up 
to 12’’ O.D. and analyses for 
nearly every need, make 
Pittsburgh a logical and avail- 
able source of supply. Consult 
our engineers on your next 
tubing installation. 




























A Groat Maw i el, 


Pittsburgh Steel Co. is a completely integrated steel company 
with ingot capacity exceeding 1,070,000 net tons. Products 


include: 


Steel Ingots —Blooms—Billets—Tube Rounds— 


Shell Steel—Shell Forgings—W ire Rods—Carbon and Stain- 
less Steel Wire—many Finished Wire Products—wide range 
of Carbon, Alloy and Stainless Seamless Steel Tubes. 


Inquiries invited. 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 


1635 GRANT BUILDING 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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“honest title’ in the sense of stolen 
property, but every conceivable type of 
mixup involving department stores, mail 
order houses, relatives, employers, and 
friends. Only recently a man offered me 
a watch and chain, obviously new. I was 
afraid he had paid only one instalment. 
He showed me a receipt marked “paid in 
full.” I made the loan only to discover a 
few days later that he had given the 
jeweler a bad check. 

Another well dressed, cultured man 
tells me in agitation he needs money on 
his jeweled shirt studs, never used, be- 
cause his wife is going to have a baby, 
If he had been a poverty-stricken for- 
eigner, he would probably have had his 
wife with him and introduced her with 
pride. But I think my well dressed cus- 
tomer is lying. Men of his type don’t tell 
their intimate life to strangers! 

On the other hand, we like to deal with 
soldiers, sailors, policemen, firemen, any- 
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| one in uniform. A uniform seems to give 


a mana sense of dignity and responsibil- 


| ity. Colored people, and first and second 
| generation foreigners, are reliable cli- 


ents. 

“Fast ladies” and “ladies of the old 
school,” miles apart morally, are alike in 
one way: they both keep a stiff upper lip 
and tell no hard luck stories. 


Some bargain for sale price 


WITHIN reason, we are also skeptical 
of people really seeking a free appraisal 
of their valuables, or of customers who 
try to jockey the last $5 out of us. These 
customers ordinarily have no intention 


| of redeeming the article. After all, you 


| less you borrow, the easie 


wouldn’t go into your bank and bargain 
to find out how much they will lend you 
if pushed. Instead, you say, “I need $200, 
$300’’—whatever the sum may be—“for 
such and such a purpose.” You borrow as 
conservatively as possible, because the 
r it will be to 


| repay. For that reason all honorable 


pawnbrokers will encourage you to bor- 
row only what you need. 

The next time you are tempted to de- 
nounce pawnbrokers, try to picture this: 

Throughout America there are still 
hundreds of ‘‘neighborhood shops,” oper- 
ating on capital of $10,000 or less, lend- 
ing mostly to the needy. Many are liter- 
ally holes in the wall, on shabby streets 
in poor sections with dirty windows clut- 
tered with heterogeneous merchandise, 
and genuine cobwebs inside! The propri- 
etor generally lives upstairs or in the 
back, has one poorly paid assistant, 
makes loans averaging $2.50 to $3.25, 
and is satisfied with a bare living. 

Then there are the large central city 
pawnshops, usually in large metropoli- 
tan areas near the sporting and amuse- 
ment centers. These cater to that section 
of the American public which lives just 
beyond its income, anticipating next 
month’s salary or dividends. 

Finally we have such patricians of the 
business as the Provident Loan Society 
of New York, founded in 1894 as a semi- 
philanthropic enterprise, which in 1938 


| made 730,535 loans totalling $36,388,642. 


Or “Uncle” Simpsons, also in New York, 
dating back to 1827, which just opened 
a new home of Georgian and Colonial 
brick with engraved invitations to tea. 
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Both the Provident Loan and Simpsons 
have no merchandise on display. Inside 
and out, with their polished counters and 
screened windows, the atmosphere 
contparable with a bank. It is true that 
interest rates are high, although The 
Provident Loan charges only nine per 
cent a year, and some New York pawn- 
shops ask but two per cent a month. The 


maximum rate permitted by New York | 


State Law is three per cent monthly for 
the first six months on loans under $100, 


two per cent thereafter. On loans of 


$100 or more, the maximum is 18 per} 


cent yearly. 

As you can see, interest rates and 
legitimate charges allowed vary widely, 
but most states exempt pawnbrokers 
from the low interest requirements of 
the usury laws and make little attempt 
at regulation of interest charges. Too 
often this means interest rates are set 
at what the traffic will bear. But, in the 
last analysis, the real consideration is 
the value of our services! 

What are these services ? 

To begin with, we make loans to those 
who can seldom get money elsewhere: 
loans which do not call for repayment by 
your friends if you default, or for mort- 
gage foreclosures, wage assignments, or 
salary attachments. We make loans 
quickly; you sign no note, no fines are 
charged for delinquency in making pay- 
ments; no collectors will chase you, no 
lawsuits are brought for repayment. Un- 
like a bank, we cannot collect a defi- 
ciency judgment if we have to sell your 
pledge for less than we lent on it. 


It is true you lose your pledge if you | 


do not redeem it, but you limit your loss 
to this. You have really sold us your 
property, and retained an option to rebuy 
it at a higher price within a specified 
period. But, if you honestly own a pawn- 
able article, we do not care whether you 
have a friend, a job, what your income 
is or what it will be. 

There is a growing tendency toward 
legal regulation of interest rates and 
extra charges. No high class pawnbroker 
will object to laws that protect him 
against the racketeers in his own ranks. 
But we should be consulted and repre- 
sented on committees drafting laws for 
the regulation of our business. Although 
pawnbroking is recognized as one of the 
types of consumer credit agencies in this 
country and accounted for approximate- 
ly $160,000,000 in loans in 1938, a pawn- 
broker is seldom seen or heard on state 
banking committees. 

Pawnshops of the future will be big- 
ger, better and cleaner! There will be 
more women on both sides of the counter. 
We will deal in finer merchandise, and 
offer additional services to our clients. 
There will be a more adequate under- 
standing of our place in the community, 
a recognition of our true value. Perhaps 
I am an optimist, but I look forward to 
a time when “Uncle” will no longer be 
a term of opprobrium, but a term of en- 
dearment. 

After all, pawnbroking, like any other 
business, is honorable or otherwise, ac- 
cording to our own conduct and ideals. 
Only by the continued honesty and de- 


cency of our actions can we justify our- | 


Selves, and convince the public we are 
carrying on a fine tradition! 
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a short cut. 


| detest crowds!“ 








to make a retail store buzz with profit 
able Phere isn’t any question 
that interior made and smart 
with Pittsburgh Glass in its many forms 


business! 


an way 


is a real drawing card to customers. 


People like to buy merchandise in sun 
roundings that look up-to-date. And 
Pittsburgh Glass is one of the best wavs 


vet discovered to give any interior an 


appealing up to-the minute appearance, 


Not only leading stores ... but hotels 
restaurants, and theatres, too... have 
discovered this successtul way to draw 


the crowds 





GLASS MAKES THIS JEWELRY STORE SMART 
AND ATTRACTIVE! Vie Peikin Fifth Ave 

nue, Ine. shop in Miami Beach shows how 
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I here 
can use Pittsburgh Glass to brighten up 
an interior that you don’t need to spend 
a lot of money to take advantage of its 


ire so many different ways vou 


attractiveness. Even a small expenditure 
skillfully planned, can build your busi 


a a | 


ness surprisingly. Why not send the cou : 
pon for our free book of ideas? And we : 
suggest you call in an architect or an - 
interior designer to show you the possi 3 
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For Sale 











This Beautiful 
850 ft. Concrete Pier 


SPRINKLERED 





Two RR connections within N. Y. C. 
lighterage limits. Over 200,000 sq. 
ft. Choice warehouse or mfg. space. 





R.R. Seberry 
CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 


17 Battery Place - New York City 
eee 
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By flicking keysonmy DICTOGRAPH 
I can have a whole meeting called to 
orderin 10secondsand not a man taken 
away from his desk, yet all of us talk- 
ing together just as though we were in 
my Office.” 


DICTOGRAPH 


EXECUTIVE INTERIOR TELEPHONE SYSTEMS 


“Speed up Speed” for 10,000 leading 
American offices and factories by allow- 
ing top executives to hold two-man con- 
versations or committee meetings 
instantly, without disturbing traffic 
through the office switchboard. How? 
Askforademonstrationon yourowndesk. 


DICTOGRAPH SALES CORP. Re 





580 Fifth Avenue Dept. 545 
New York City 
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Brains vs. Priorities 


Continued from page 46 
ind look much more profound. And we 
have been assuring the customers that 
these wizards see all, hear all, know all, 
and make our product superlative be- 
cause it’s the last word in science ; 

He laughed. 

Now, we've got to go to them and 
say, ‘Here, if you fellows know as much 
as we've been telling the customers you 
do, get busy, and invent us out of these 
priorities!’ ”’ 

He paused again. 

“You know something? They’ll prob- 
ably do it!” 

To see yourself as you may be a few 
months hence, look back to last winter, 
when industrial leaders were assuring us 
that defense would not interfere with 
everyday business. There was plenty of 
everything. Defense would be just some 
additional business, adding prosperity. 

Now we know that everybody was 
wrong, and already those days seem 
very remote. 

A few months from now, the present 
indignation and bewilderment will have 
cleared. At the moment, business men 
discovering shortages are inclined to 
criticize priority officials. They are the 
fellows who say “You can” or “You 
can’t,”’ and make the handiest whipping 
boys. 

But already, business men are discov- 
ering that priority officials are business 
men, and that they can go to them with 
a problem, as they would in a big cor- 
poration. 

One Los Angeles manufacturer, with 
both war and civilian production, had 
some scrap material left over from air- 
craft parts. It was good material for a 
civilian product—but would it be right 
to use it? 

He asked the priority officials. They 
said, “If you believe it’s right, and not 
interfering with your defense work, go 
ahead. We want to interfere with private 
business as little as possible. Use your 
judgment—and don’t get us in a jam.” 


Change plans and go on 


| AFTER indignation passes, we will be 


ready to study our re-designing jobs, 
which are endlessly diversified. 

In some instances, our product needs 
merely a face-lifting, like Bart Bone- 
brake’s aprons, the substitution of elas- 
tic for steel. 

In other cases, it will be necessary to 
start re-designing at the beginning, be- 
cause a substitute introduced into the 
product will change several factors in 
the basic design. When we go behind 
them to provide compensations, we find 
other factors changed. So, we will see 
that it is necessary to make changes and 
provide compensations all up the line. 

Suppose that Bart Bonebrake, after 
finding a substitute for clock-spring 
steel, was told that he could not get 
cloth. 

His aprons are popular for barbecues 
and parties because he prints comic strip 


characters on them-—suppose he could 


not get photoengravings! 
There was a printing ink problem during 
the World War, caused by the shutting 
off of German dyes, and every stamp 
knows which United States 
stamps were printed during that short- 


colors, or 


collector 


age 
For cloth, Bart might have to substi- 
tute something else—it might even be 
paper. For printing, there are substi- 
tutes—-burning through an asbestos sten- 
cil would be an extreme substitute. 
Bart Bonebrake makes a living out of 
aprons, people want aprons, and a little 
fun with them in war times. If thinking, 
and experiment, and help from others 
can save his business, he will go right on. 


Substitutes or new designs? 


HERE is an oil equipment company, 
bothered because stainless steel springs 
cannot be obtained. The equipment goes 
into places where corrosion quickly eats 
up other springs. 

“Use a substitute for the duration,” 
was suggested. “Tell your customers the 
substitute spring needs changing every 
so often, and give them a good supply 
of replacements.” 

“That might do it,”” agreed the com- 
pany’s chief engineer. ‘“‘Only, every time 
they changed springs they would have 
to shut down the whole plant! What do 
you suggest for that ?” 

But he added, “If we can’t get springs 
before long, we will reaily go to work, 
ind find the answer. It might mean 
radical improvements in our whole de- 
sign.” 

Each product and business reveals its 
own story of shortages, each fellow 
thinks the other fellow’s problem is 
easy, the situation has not got to the 
point where business is willing to de- 
clare that an emergency exists in the 
design, but that is coming pretty fast. 

Some of our manufacturers have 
passed through the fever stages, and 
learned to re-design, because they had 
lress rehearsals a year or more ago in 
their Canadian branches. 

One Los Angeles engineering concern, 
finding structural steel cut off in Can- 
ida, discovered that cast iron is abun- 
dant, and an excellent substitute in 
many places. 

When shortages developed in our own 
country, cast iron resources were sur- 
veyed, and found ample. Foundries as 
far away as Alaska are available to this 
company. Concrete is another flexible 
substitute for steel in many engineering 
structures. 

“But where do you get steel for re- 
inforcing ?”" was asked. 

“In Canada, we found plenty of re- 
inforcing steel. Had it not been avail- 
able, we would have used old hayrake 
teeth, worn scythes, rusty barbed wire. 
Our equipment calls for pretty nearly 
everything on the priorities list, but for 
much of the scarce stuff we have found 
substitutes. When the worst comes to 
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essent they eg¢ 

The n mate fully rea 
zed tt all bus 3 en are yet 
war pinc! things, lit 
labo 

On the Pacific Coast, the past 20 
vears, many local factories have been 


establish¢ make p1 icts formerly 


brought from the East. In most cases 


these manufacturers ive had hard 
times getting started, ar winning som«é 
of the irket against the competition 
of large concerns. 

Suddenly, they find their eastern com- 
petitors disappearing. Either they are 
unable to ship through the Panama Ca- 
nal, or are too busy with home cus- 
tomers and defense wo! to maintain 
activity in distant market 

“Hurral cries tl cal manufac- 
turer I've got the market to myself © 

But h soon discovers that he has 
inherited responsibiliti¢ is well as cus- 
tomers. He needs twice his normal pro- 
duction a has difficulties in shortages 


Quality saves material 


ONE Los Angeles manufacturer has hit 
upon a policy that promises relief in 
many other lines of business—he will 
push quality products for the duration 

He makes a variety of replacement 
parts and repair materials used both in 
industry and homes. He has always made 
all grades 


To ma either the cheap stuff or the 
best grade, he uses about the same 
amount of labor and transportation. The 
difference is in the quality of material 
used 

His best grades will last about five 
times, often ten times, as long as the 


bargain counter stuff 

Therefore, by selling the best quality, 
and urging it upon his distributors and 
the public, he eliminates the repeat sales, 
hauling and installation necessary with 
cheap stuff 

Defense shortages are suddenly bring- 
ing to light resources which have been 
under development for years. 

Eighteen years ago a practising op- 
tometrist in Montrose, Calif., took up 
chemistry for a hobby, and got inter- 
ested in fireproofing agents. Among 
1umerous things worked out was a 
liquid which, sprayed on grass, would 
make it fire-resistant. The grass would 
smoulder, but not burst into flame, or 
scatter sparks. 

Now, around Los Angeles there are 
hundreds of miles of firebreaks, cleared 
through the forests and brush. Every 
spring, it has been necessary to clean 
them 

Men with hoes, climbing like goats, 
cost $500 to $1,000 a mile. Defense has 
taken the labor to clear firebreaks—but 
here is the optometrist’s spray! Two 
men with a power sprayer can fireproof 
a mile of grass in a day 

In the fever stages, defense and pri- 
orities are endlessly interesting. 

Tomorrow, when the job of re-design- 
ing is clearly visualized, they will be 
much more interesting 


Service Men’s Burdens Eased 


TAX conce ms to men in military ser-_ tion of service 
vice are on statute books of many states New Ha hire, New York ar Wi 
as a result of 1941 legislation. Waivers consin were a ng states enacting p1 
of automobile license taxes or regis visions for refunds t lraftees on the ul 
tration fee exemption of homesteads used portio ~ this years automobil 
and deferment of ncome or property licenses. New Hampshire in additior 
tax payments ar st common pro- granted service men the right to register 
visions vehicles for the remainder of the year in 
Five states—Arkansas Maryland which service is terminated 
Minnesota, Wyoming and North Dakota Homestead exemption acts of Iowa 
exempted motor vehicles of servict Michigan and Minnesota were amended 
en from registration fees. First four to include clauses for men called into 
states granted exemption to non-resi- military service. Michigan’s amendment 
dents operating cars. North Dakota al- provided that real estate used as a hom¢ 
lowed the privilege provided the service stead by any person in the armed service 
man’s home state reciprocates. General is exempt from all taxes during service 
reciprocal agreements in states permit and one year thereafter. Exemption ex 
ting out-of-state residents to operate tends to homesteads worth $2,000, but if 
cars under their own state licenses fo! a service man owns a total of $5,000 in 
the duration of the license year, the F* taxable property, he is not eligible for f 
eration of Tax Administrators report exemption. lowa’s new provision applies i 
will apply also to men in service only if the homestead tax credit wa 1 
Exemptions affecting operators’ li given the year before 
censes were enacted in Connecticut Deferres payment of taxes was 
Oklahoma and New York. Connecticut granted in several states along the line 
exempted service men from taking ex- of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief 
aminations and paying license fees. Act passed by Congress in 1940 which 
Oklahoma granted soldiers of the United gives service men the privilege with re 
States Army an extension of their spect to income tax and property taxes. 
drivers’ licenses to January 1 of the year Among the states were Washington, | 


following their discharge, provided they Maryland and New York. Mai 


do not drive their private cars while in Hampshire and Vermont exempted ser 
service. New York provided for renewal vice men from payment of poll taxes 


of operators’ licenses without examina which in these states are not 
tion within three months after termina- requisite to voting 


BA 


A 90 mm. shell forging from a machine every 12 seconds 





with the help of “dag” colloidal graphite is a recent report. 
¢ « A new shell forging lubricant containing “dag” colloi- 
dal graphite is now available nationally pe major oil 
companies. + + Write for Bulletin 230L_ en- 


titled “Colloidal Graphite Dispersions.” [ at y 


ACHESON COLLOIDS CORPORATION COLLOIDAL 


PORT HURON, MICHIGAN Fu! 
“‘dag'’ is a registered trade-mark of the Acheson Colloids. Corporation 
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IN RECENT years 
Government Runs the ratio of gov- 


Capital Markets ernment financing 
to total financing 


has _ steadily in- 
creased. The financial operations of 
governments and their agencies now 
dominate the capital markets. The 
financial center of the nation is no 
longer Wall Street, but Washington. 

The defense program, as might be 
expected, has accentuated this trend. 
Defense plants that are to be built 
and managed by industrial corpora- 
tions, for instance, are usually not 
financed by the companies in ques- 
tion, but by the Government itself. On 
the other hand, companies that might 
want to build and finance new plants 
for civilian needs are being prevented 
from doing so by priorities, which 
again restricts the volume of corpora- 
tion security issues. So the area of 
government finance continues to in- 
crease while the area of corporation 
finance continues to shrink. 

Investment bankers are naturally 
perturbed by the Government’s in- 
creasing domination of the capital 
markets; first, because it reduces the 
emissions of corporate securities on 
which their business largely depends ; 
second, because they feel that the 
Government is being prodigal! with its 
credit in financing many projects that 
could just as well be financed through 
corporate issues. 

For these reasons there was wide- 
spread approval in the financial com- 
munity of the proposal recently made 
by Emmett F. Connely, president of 
the Investment Bankers Association, 
for a new “finance division’ of the 
national defense organization. Its 
purpose would be to organize the 
private capital markets, so that they 
could free the Government from fur- 
ther financial obligations wherever 
possible. A second purpose would be 
to help in planning the post-war eco- 
nomic readjustments, so that jobs in 
private industry, rather than “made 
work” under government auspices, 
would provide the solution. 








SECRETARY 
6% Profit Morgenthau’ssug- 
But 100% Loss gestion that cor- 


porate earnings 
be limited to six 
per cent on invested capital had an 
unsettling effect on security markets. 
The shock came not only from the sug- 
gestion itself, but also from the sud- 
den realization of the Government’s 
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unlimited powers to control business. 

When a Government has the power 
to wipe out profits through taxes, or 
confiscate private business property, 
how can security markets show any 
strength? Investors never know what 
the Government will do next—and it 
has the power to do almost anything 
it chooses. 

Most financial observers felt that 
Morgenthau’s recommendation was 
highly irresponsible, and not well 
thought out before it was proposed. 
“On what,” they ask, “would the six 
per cent be based?” 

Would companies that had made 
foolish investments in useless and ex- 
cess facilities be allowed a profit on 
those, while companies that had kept 
their plant investment at an efficient 
minimum were penalized ? What would 
the basis of valuation be? Historical 
value? Depreciated value? Stated 
value of capital? It took about 15 
years of work to determine the fair 
value of railroad properties alone. 

If corporate earnings are limited to 
six per cent, the system of private in- 
vestment will probably break down 
completely. Who will invest new 
money when the limit of earnings is 
six per cent, but the possible loss is 
still 100 per cent? The answer is: no- 
body but the Government itself. And 
there are some who believe that com- 
plete government domination of cap- 
ital markets was the basic idea behind 
the suggestion for such drastic limi- 
tation of corporate earnings. 

Critics of the proposal also ask 
what would happen to small busi- 
nesses. They have already been hard 
hit by the combination of priorities 
and lack of defense business. If their 
profits were limited to a meager six 





per cent, they would have no chance 
whatever to lay up reserves against 
post-war business difficulties. New 
businesses, without adequate reserves 
from past earnings, would also be 
placed in a highly dangerous position, 





THE recent A. T. 
A. T. T. Deal & T. debenture 
offering brought 


Creates Furore : 
more surprises 





than any piece of 
financing in recent history. It had all 
of Wall Street in a dither for weeks, 

The first surprise came when the 
Company, which was not bound by 
the competitive bidding rule, decided 
to ask for bids anyhow on $90,000,000 
of debentures. This decision broke 
A. T. & T.’s 35-year relationship with 
J. P. Morgan & Co., and Morgan, 
Stanley & Co., which firms had suc- 
cessfully floated about $2,000,000,000 
of telephone securities. 

The second surprise came when a 
group of three insurance companies, 
headed by The Mutual Life of New 
York, decided almost at the last min- 
ute to submit a bid in competition 
with the investment banking syn- 
dicates. 

The third surprise came when the 
insurance companies won the award, 
with a bid of 101.842 for 35-year 
234 per cent debentures, which was 
equivalent to 2.67 per cent basis. The 
next highest bid of 101.017 was that 
submitted by Morgan-Stanley in as- 
sociation with 27 other houses. Hal- 
sey, Stuart and Mellon Securities, 
whose syndicate comprised some 175 
firms, bid 100.26317. Thus the insur- 
ance company bid was $8.25 per 
$1,000 bond higher than the Morgan- 
Stanley bid and $15.79 higher than 
the Halsey Stuart-Mellon bid. 

Investment bankers were complete- 
ly sunk over the success of the insur- 
ance companies. They construed this 
deal as merely the fore-runner of 
steady competition from the big in- 
vesting institutions, with whom they 
feel they are unable to compete on an 
equal footing. This is because the 
bankers are bidding for resale, where- 
as the big investing institutions are 
bidding, in most cases, for their own 
investment. 

Furthermore, although competitive 
bidding in the corporate field is re 
quired only in the case of utility com- 
panies that fall under the jurisdiction 
of the Holding Company Act, the 
bankers saw evidence that the trend 
to competitive bidding was spreading 
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“G-E Fluorescent Lighting certainly did 














“When we installed G-E Fluorescent lighting in our drafting 


room and engineering office,* it certainly did roll back the TO MAKE SURE OF 
roof! We like it because it’s fitted to our needs... gives FLUORESCENT LIGHTING AT ITS BEST 


more than 75 footcandles of soft, cool light to make seeing 


easier and faster; and cuts down evestrain. In addition to your business need? How should it be installed for 
. best results? These questions can be answered by your 
bringing us added comfort this summer, actual savings have i aim lca cael nies 
been effected in maintaining our air conditioning system.” ASK FOR CERTIFIED FIXTURES... Riis. 
; = ilk. such as those bearing the Fleur-O-Lier eR) 
: label, at right, or the RLM label, and get fe 
Before you buy fluorescent lighting to help your business, fixtures and auxiliaries (ballasts and starters) Te, 
- c ’ that meet rigid specifications for high power 
it will pay you to follow the four important suggestions factor, good light, balanced performance. 
meer aid GET THE BENEFIT of wide choice of fixtures to 
at the right. suit your needs and your taste. General Electric does 
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ROLL BACK THE ROOF” 


says J. A. Raterman, Monarch Machine Tool Co., Sidney, Ohio 





See howthis high level lighting from 
G-E MAZDA F lamps cuts down 
any specular reflection; minimizes 
glare from lamp image reflected 
from highly polished gloss surfaces. 


do these 4 simple things 
GET SOUND ADVICE... How much light does 





not make fixtures for MAZDA F lamps, but co-operates 
% Monarch also has R-F fluorescent lighting in its plant, with leading fixture manufacturers to assure fluores- 
cent fitted to your needs. 


Ss GET THE RIGHT LAMP. When you specify rh 
G-E MAZ DA LAM PS : G-E MAZDA F lamps, you get all the econo- - 
& mies and efficiencies developed by famous 
MAZDA research. You get lamps 


aS 
; GENERAL ELECTRIC designed to fit your needs best... gC . 
of lamps made to stay brighter longer = «4 









































TODAY we need energy... 
executive efficiency. Guard 
precious energy against pre- 
ventable loss! Good posture 
helps conserve energy...aids 
achievement. The Do/More 
Executiveis a true posture chair 
for finest offices... feels and 
looks GOOD. Exerciser Back 
permits exercising - at-your- 
desk — and relaxing. 
Individually Adjusted 
by the Do/More tag tg “7 
most favorable results. TRY - 
FORE YOU Y. Ask about poet 
plan. Also folder | D57. Illustrates 
Executive models; outlines com- 
plete Domore Seating Service. 


po CHAIR COMPANY, Inc. 
Franklin Street, Elkhart, indiana 


DO/MORE 


SEATI SERVICE 





THE DO/MORE 
EXECUTIVE 


Gpewl Mester 
AMERICAN 
VERMOUTH 








| May Be Coming 


NATION'S 


to the industrial and railroad fields as 
well. Companies not required to 
finance by that method are beginning 
to do so because they think “that’s 
the way Washington wants it.’’ The 
universal acceptance of competitive 
bidding, the bankers felt, would revo- 
lutionize the entire investment bank- 
ing business and place security deal- 
ers at the mercy of the big investing 
institutions on issues of all types. 

Then only a few days later, while 
the bankers were lamenting their 
fate, Lewis W. Douglas, president of 
the Mutual Life of New York, whose 
company had headed the successful 
bidders on the A. T. & T. issue, said 
in a speech before the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association of America that he 
had serious doubts as to the sound- 
ness or desirability of competitive 
bidding by insurance companies as a 
continuing, permanent practice. 

The A. T. & T. deal, said Mr. Doug- 
las, was a test case in which his com- 
pany felt it should cooperate, to point 
up the merits and defects of the new 
method. But the submission of a bid 
in that case, he stated, was no indica- 
tion that Mutual Life would neces- 
sarily engage continuously in com- 
petitive bidding. 

Among the dangers and weaknesses 
of competitive bidding by investing 
institutions cited by Mr. Douglas were 
the way in which it would tend to con- 
centrate the obligations of the coun- 
try’s leading corporations in the hands 
of a few big institutions; the damage 
it might do to the country’s invest- 
ment banking machinery; and the 
fact that under competitive bidding, 
the indenture securing an issue is pre- 
pared by the issuing corporation, with 
no one watching out for the interests 
of the investor. 

He also pointed out that the prac- 
tice frequently results in discrimina- 
tion against smaller investors. 

In spite of his doubts as to the 
soundness of the procedure, he said, 
he believes the insurance companies 
should always have the right to make 
such bids as a defensive measure. The 
solution to the whole problem, Mr. 
Douglas felt, lay partly with the in- 
vestment bankers themselves, partly 
in the attitude of the big investing in- 
stitutions, and partly in the need for 
a change in the present economic en- 
vironment. He stated his belief that 
the entire problem could be solved by 
an open-minded and broad approach 
to the whole question. 





THE Government 
and banking au- 
thorities are 
watching the rap- 
id expansion in 
bank credit, and plans are being dis- 
cussed for new controls to prevent 
any runaway bank credit inflation. 


Higher Interest 
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In the past year, loans by commer- 
cial banks have increased by nearly 
$3,000,000,000, and government bond 
holdings of the same institutions have 
risen by $3,600,000,000. This has been 
the most rapid expansion for any year 
in the country’s history. And excess 
reserves—which are the measure of 
possible further expansion—were still 
more than $5,000,000,000 early in 
September, in spite of recent gains in 
loans and currency circulation, and in 
spite of higher Treasury deposits at 
the Reserve Banks. 

As a brake on credit expansion, the 
Federal Reserve Board late in Septem- 
ber raised the reserve requirements 
of Federal Reserve member banks, 
effective Nov. 1, by about one-seventh, 
bringing them to their present statu- 
tory limit. This is expected to reduce 
the excess of reserves over legal re- 
quirements from about $5,250,000,000 
to about $4,000,000,000. While this is 
1 sound gesture, it still leaves a tre- 
mendous total of excess reserves that 
could serve as a base for future credit 
inflation. A bill is now being prepared 
in Washington, however, to give the 
Reserve Board the necessary author- 
ity to raise reserve requirements 
above their present statutory limit. 

Most banking institutions antici- 
pated the last increase in reserve re- 
quirements, and the move therefore 
caused no serious disturbance of 
money rates or government bond 
prices. But many bankers feel that, if 
reserve requirements are increased 
further, thus restricting the supply of 
potential credit at a time when the de- 
mand for credit is growing, the era of 
present low money rates may be 
definitely drawing to a close. 





AT various times 
in the past, efforts 
have been made to 
change the New 
York State insur- 
ance laws to enable life insurance 
companies to buy common stocks. 
Such proposals have always been de- 
feated. 

Many of the leading insurance com- 
panies have always felt that stocks 
were too speculative a medium for the 
investment of life insurance funds. 
They also felt that any such move 
might lead to a race for speculative 
profits aimed at achieving low policy 
costs for competitive purposes. This, 
it was feared, would result in a weak- 
ening of the sound investment posi- 
tion that has always been the great- 
est strength of the life insurance bus- 
iness. Another objection was that the 
purchase of common stocks by insur- 
ance companies might ultimately lead 
to an undesirable concentration of 
economic power in the hands of big 
insurance companies by virtue of their 
holdings in the voting stocks of many 


Should Life Co.’s 
Buy Stocks? 
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of the country’s leading on 
The pressure for this change is now 
on again, and hearings on the subject 
are currently being held before a joint 
committee of the New York State leg- 
jslature. Since the subject was last 
seriously considered, three new fac- 
tors have entered the situation and 
are being advanced as reasons for 
changing the law. The first is that the 
privilege of buying stocks may pro- 
vide insurance companies with a way 
to hedge against inflation if that 
proves necessary. The second is that, 
because of the scarcity of desirable 
corporate bonds, insurance companies 
need new sources of investment. The 
third argument is that investment in 
common stocks, on which generous 
dividend yields are currently avail- 
able, would enable insurance com- 
panies to increase the average yield 
on their entire portfolios. 





THERE are many 
Public Not Buying indications that 
the sale of Defense 
bonds, instead of 
gaining momen- 
tum, is bogging down, due to lack of 
proper organization and because of 
insufficient promotion. Im recent 
months, sales have been ranging only 
from $300,000,000 to $350,000,000 a 
month, and most of this total is repre- 
sented by sales to corporations and 
large investors. The campaign has not 
won the wide cooperation of the gen- 
eral public. In August, for instance, 
the sales of Series E bonds, designed 
for small buyers, totalled only $105,- 
600,000. 

Compared with the methods by 
which Liberty bonds were sold in the 
last war, the present defense bond 
campaign is almost amateurish. Dur- 
ing the World War period, when the 
country’s income was not nearly so 
large as now, $24,000,000,000 of Lib- 
erty bonds were sold to millions of 
individual investors. At the present 
rate of sale, it would take six to seven 
years to sell that amount of Defense 
bonds. 

The Treasury Department is report- 
ed to be opposed to any plan of “forced 
Saving.” If that is true, it behooves 
the Treasury to heighten the tempo 
of the present sales campaign so that 
it has a reasonable chance to succeed. 
Otherwise, forced saving may be the 
only answer, regardless of the Trea- 
Sury’s objections. 

Under such a plan, the Government 
will tell you how much of your income 
you can spend and how much you 
have to save. This is efficient, of 
course, but it has a totalitarian tinge. 
It seems unfair and unnecessary to 
force compulsory savings on the 
American public until really serious 
efforts have been made to sell Defense 
bonds to voluntary subscribers. 


Defense Bonds 











1F YOU ARE A BUILDING MAINTENANCE EXECUTIVE 






THE TRUSCON “BLUE BOOK” OF BUILDING MAINTENANCE: 
How to— 


Rust-proof steel sash, tanks and structural work. 
Daylight old types of factory buildings. Paint wet surfaces. 
Dust-proof and permanently color concrete floors. 
Slip-proof floors and landings. Acid-proof steel work. 
Remove mineral oil and grease from cement floors. 
Damp-proof and beautify brick, concrete. Reduce sun glare. 
Protect walls and floors against acid and alkali conditions. 
Dust-proof and oil-proof cement floors, stairs. 
Protect and restore wood floors. Waterproof new construction. 
Prevent paint peeling off of cement floors. 
Harden cement floors. Patch holes in concrete floors. 
Remove the ‘“‘dark corner’ problem. 


OFFERED FREE ro PLANT MAINTENANCE EXECUTIVES 
REQUEST MUST BE WRITTEN ON BUSINESS STATIONERY 


TRUSCON LABORATORIES, Dept. NB-2, Detroit, Michigan 





Goodbye to File Folders that 


SAG aL EAN/ 


Outfit your 1942 files with 


new-style HANGING 


folders — Gar sem! 


FILING IS 20% FASTER! 


THESE OXFORD 
PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS SURE MAKE 








SLANT TABS 
(CELLULOID) 


Start 1942 with new style Oxford 





Pendaflex hanging folders in all files. SSF “TO ANY 
Amazingly efficient—4 girls will do the ==9, 
work of 5—with less fatigue, less mis- <= 1 


filing. Actually 20% faster. Finding is 
VISUAL, not MANUAL, every folder 
tab always in plain view. Cut your 
1942 filing costs, speed up your 1942 
filing 20% with Oxford Pendaflex 
hanging folders. See Pendaflex at your 
Office Supply Dealer. Write today for 
Pendaflex leaflet. 


OXFORD FILING SUPPLY CO. Opkosd 


349 Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. p E N D A F [ E X «< 


THIS Simple DD 
FRAME FITS IN| 

LETTER OR LEGAL 
SIZE DRAWER 












PENDAFLEX 
FOLDERS HANG 
ON FRAME 
ALWAYS UPRIGHT 







EVERY FOLDER 
WILt EXPAND 
UP TO 14/«" 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 







It Simplifies YOUR BUILDING 
MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS 


Here are A FEW OF THE MAINTENANCE PROBLEMS COVERED IN 
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VEE 
FACE! 


) 
Give Him An 


} “quTopomNT” GiFT! | aa” 


Notice the smile of satisfaction on 
a man’s face when you present 
him with an Autopoint gift! 
Every one is designed for daily use! 
Wide variety of items and prices 
—all exquisitely styled. Send for 
i the Autopoint catalog of gifts for 
men! All items can be furnished 
imprinted if desired. 


| Retailed By Leading Dealers 


No. 52GS—De luxe Autopoint pen- 
cil. Famous “Grip-Tite’’ tip—lead 
can’t wobble, twist, or fall out. 
Streamlined clip, graceful inlaid 
crowns on cap and tip—choice of six 
beautiful colors. Gives years of 
smoother, easier writing. $1.25 Retail. 
Ne. 158 —‘*Execu- 
Mm tives’ 4-in-1”’ daily 
date calendar. 
j Beautiful album in- 








sures privacy of no- 
tations whenclosed. 
Cover is two-tone 
gold color, rich 
brown base. New 
calendar pad easily 
inserted. $6.50Retail 











THE SBETTER PENCIL 


MEG. TRADE MARK 


Available for Standard or “Real Thin” lead 


MAIL COUPON NOWE 


AUTOPOINT CO. 
1804 West Foster, Chicago, III. 


Please send Free Autopoint catalog 
of gifts for men. 
Name. Title 


Firm 





Business Address. 


City... State 
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Price Control—Our No. 1 Riddle 


(Continued from page 30) 


| high as 700,000 francs. Norway is in a 


particularly cruel food position, since 
normally it imports 75 per cent of its 
food. Black markets are scarcer here. 

In Russia a black market has been a 
commonplace for years. Farmers, al- 
lowed to dispose of farm products aris- 
ing from a cow, a pig and some poultry, 
have conducted their own high price 
black markets in spite of persecution 
and “liquidation.” 


Black markets in many countries 


ITALY has a black market in coffee, 
rice, oil, fuel and most other articles. 
Early in October, potatoes, lentils, milk, 
cheese and eggs were added to the ra- 
tioning system. Unrest among the or- 
dinary folk has caused proclamations 
urging “vigilance so that the watch- 
word ‘equal restrictions for all’ be 
severely respected.” 

Conditions in pathetic under-foot 
countries like Poland wring the heart. 
Under Germany, Poland endures almost 
literal starvation rations, without fats 
or milk. Even the legal prices are high; 
but at shops controlled by Germans any 
Pole who can, or will, pay the corrupt 
black market price can get butter at $2 
or $2.50 a pound. Denmark is less af- 
fected by black market conditions, as 
the Germans are favoring the Danes. 

What of England? Is the great all- 
out patriotism of the tight little isle 
proof against black marketeering ? 

Alas! No! Since food rationing began, 
the British Ministry of Food has to date 
obtained convictions in 25,000 cases of 
black marketeering. Lord Woolton has 
been conducting a press and radio cam- 
paign to make the public conscious of 
this scandal. A “Restrictions on Deal- 
ings” order makes possible revoking of 
dealer licenses, and wholesalers are pro- 
hibited from selling to any but licensed 
dealers. 

The black market goods list is enor- 
mous, and includes practically all ra- 
tioned foods; apples, lemons, bananas, 


| tomatoes, bacon, breads, cereals, cheese, 


coffee, condensed milk, dried fruits, 
flour, frozen eggs, prepared meats, 
jams, spaghetti, meats, oatmeal, onions, 
rice, soups, sugar, etc. 

But those who are willing to pay any 
price, ask no questions and keep mum 
have been able to get these foods, black 
market way. Dealers get their supplies 
much as black market men in other 
countries get theirs—through traders 
who go out into the country with trucks 
and buy at high illegal prices. Some of 
this supply is stolen goods, hi-jacked 
goods. Thieves operate with their own 
trucks, hidden depots, receivers and re- 
distributing centers. 

The Ministry of Food defines a black 
market as any “under-counter” or sur- 
reptitious selling at above-legal prices. 
Londoners pay as high as a shilling each 
for oranges, for example, or a compar- 
able premium on canned meat, lemons, 
chocolate, eggs, fruit. Stall-holders in 


i 


street markets, or off-main-highway 
roadside markets, a distance from police 
eyes, are often black marketeers. 

Then there is also ‘a friend of a friend 
of a friend’’ who can get you a hun- 
dred weight of sugar or a York ham if 
you'll pay the fat price. 

But let no American cavil. Under the 
same pressure, we would undoubtedly 
have a black market, even more active. 

In fact, we are old hands at black 
markets, from the days of the Whisky 
Rebellion to the prohibition era. In the 
depression years we had one of the most 
remarkable ones on record—in Pennsyl- 
vania—a very literal black market—in 
illegal anthracite coal. This black mar- 
ket (free lance men mining coal on 
property which did not belong to them, 
and selling it cheap in competition with 
regular commercial coal), rolled up a 
volume of 5,000,000 tons a year. 

The newest American black markets 
are now also arising out of war condi- 
tions here. The aluminum shortage 
brought temptations to set up a black 
market in this metal. Price Administra- 
tor Leon Henderson has definitely pro- 
claimed that a substantial amount of 
aluminum has escaped from priority 
control. He has also asked the Depart- 
ment of Justice to take action against 
about 40 “priority profiteers’” (an 
American fancy name _ for black 
marketeers), mostly brokers who have 
been in business less than a year, who 
obtained chemicals and sold them at 
100 to 400 per cent above normal prices. 
A gradual change from priorities to al- 
locations is being made. Allocation is a 
twin word to rationing, of course. 

These straws show which way the 
wind will blow if the U. S. sets up any 
kind of rationing affecting food and 
drink. The black markets of Europe will 
“have nothing on us’’—that is certain! 
And, as everywhere, it is the little fel- 
low who takes the punishment when a 
sound and normal open market is miss- 


ing or restricted. 





Death Warrant 
for Progress 


(Continued from page 17 

As I see it, we are experiencing the 
greatest economic tragedy in our his- 
tory. We are paying the price of igno- 
rance, fatuity and folly. There is no rea- 
son why our national annual income 
should not today be $120,000,000,000 or 
$130,000,000,000. 

Consider what this vast sum, with its 
normal rate of increase, would amount 
to in another ten years. We would then 
have a national income of perhaps $200,- 
000,000,000. That figure is in no sense 
an idle fantasy. The country would be 
so rich that we could then indulge in 
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almost any kind of “experimentation” 
that we might wish to undertake. 

The price of admission to this genuine 
Utopia would be simply to preserve the 
steady flow of capital to industry. That 
is really all! If five per cent of the na- 
tional income were preserved for the 
expansion of industry and the adoption 
of inventions and new processes, what 
a true “New Deal” it might bring! 


Profits make prosperity 


FACING such a prospect, it seems in- 
credible that we should have law givers 
and law makers so blind to reality as to 
believe that the pathway to prosperity 
and national well-being is through the 
restriction of profits and the confiscatory 
taxation of large corporations and large 
fortunes. It would seem that anyone 
could understand that it is profits, and 
chiefly large profits, which have pro- 
vided the capital funds for our won- 
drous industrial advancement and pres- 
ent-day wealth and well-being. 

Where will it end? 

Easy to see in what a vicious circle we 
are caught. The higher the public debt, 
the heavier the load of taxes. It is diffi- 
cult for the corporations to pass their 
burdens to the consumers. Even if they 
could, this would mean a higher cost of 
living. On a lesser scale, and not so 
obvious, that is just what is happening 
today in Britain. It is caught between 
the upper and nether mill stones. Our 
United States is very rich. Relatively, 
England is not. It seemed to reach its 
industrial and commercial peak at the 
end of the last century. Since then there 
has been a much lesser rate of growth 
and, in later years, little gain per capita; 
the fruit of such a situation we find our- 
selves in now. 

The England of 1900 was easily the 
richest country in Europe, if not in the 
world. But government expenditures 
grew. Liberals vied with Conservatives 
in lavish appropriations for schools and 
comforts and playgrounds. 

Behind it all, the canker-worm: in- 
creasing taxation, the expropriation of 
capital—the vital force in modern 
economic life. When growth stops, the 
decline apparently begins. 

But in one country, our own United 
States, we now have, I think, the full, 
clear, clinching proof. Our industry has 
grown—on the whole with an amazing 
steadiness—-for at least a century and 
a half—up to 1930. This growth has been 


wholly the product, in a broad way, of | 


machinery and technology. All this ma- 
chinery and plant has required enormous 
Sums of capital, accumulated from the 
slender remainder of profits. Destroy 
profits and growth stops, just as surely 
as it has here in the past 11 years! 

The mechanism is so simple—the re- 
Sults so vast and resplendent—that 
many experience a deep skepticism. But 
we have now the clear, unescapable sta- 
tistical proof. This knowledge of the 
power of profits is in part new. It runs 
counter to many theories and fantasies. 
Its acceptance will take time. But I know 
of no more salutary tonic for our sick 
world than clearly to understand the 
effects on our industrial life. National 
Solvency and salvation are at stake. 
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Wanta Buy a BOOK ’ 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a salesman who went from 
office to office, sticking his head in each door and asking: 

“Wanta buy a book?” 

If the occupant of the office said “No,” the salesman 
went on to the next door, but if he asked: “Huh?” or “What 
kind of a book?”, the salesman delivered his sales talk. Did 
all right, they say. 

In this issue of Nation’s Business, a lot of manufacturers are ask- 
ing: “Want to buy a truck?” Or an adding machine; an insurance 
policy; a postage meter or some steel fence. These manufacturers have 
eliminated the “No” replies, in large measure, by addressing business 
men only—such executives as yourself, who must use business ma- 
chines, truck tires, chain drives, railroad service, chemicals, plastics, 
fluorescent fixtures and diesel motors in your business. 


It will pay you to listen to the sales talks you find in these pages. 
. Now read by 359,171 paid subscribers 
NATION’S BUSINESS — 0% terces: croup of business buyers 
in America. 
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AVOID LOST, MISPLACED PAPERS 
Every employee should use an ACE STAPLER.. 
the fast, efficient way to fasten papers together. 
They never clog or jam. Guaranteed fora Lifetime! 
OFFICE MANAGERS: for increased efficiency 
equip each desk with an ACE STAPLER and ACE 
STAPLES today. 


HANDY STAPLE REMOVER my 
You can't afford to be without this re- 4 
markable 


device. Removes clinched . y Ys 
staples instantly. No injury to paper. eo 
At your dealer's . . only 60c. 


SEND COUPON FOR CATALOG AND PRICES 


ro ACE FASTENER CORPORATION -4 
3415 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 





! Gentlemen: Please send catalog and : 
1 trices on your complete line of i 
| Segiinc Equipment. No obligation. , 
i NAME = l 
{| ST. & No ae ; 
a CITY eS 5 Jj 








WHEN YOU USE A 
DIAGRAPH-BRADLEY 
STENCIL CUTTER 


YOU DO AWAY WITH GUESSING! 


The cost of one misread address may be more 
than the price of a Diagraph-Bradley! Blurred 
addresses, lost tags, errors and many other 
common causes of strayed shipments are elim- 
inated with a Diagraph-Bradley. Even unskilled 
workmen soon cut 100 to 120 addresses an 
hour...each stencil marks scores of shipments 
Efficiency goes up... costs go down. Write to- 
day for a free copy of ‘‘Shipper’s Helper’, handy 
shipping room manual. Diagraph-Bradley 
Stencil Machine Corp., 3757 Forest Park 


Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Unwhipped Dust Bowl Heroes Won’t Budge 


(Continued from page 28) 
to summer fallow. Behold, a share crop- 
per becomes an economic royalist! 

“T know how to farm this dry land,’ 
testifies Winkelman. “‘Nobody is going 
to resettle me.” 

Winkelman has no exclusive know!]- 
edge of fallow tillage. This practice was 
ordered in the Book of Leviticus when 
the Children of Israel homesteaded the 
arid Land of Canaan. It has been em- 
ployed on the High Plains by tens of 
thousands. Why so few of the writers 
who described the Dust Bowl tragedy 
for eastern newspapers and magazines 
failed to report the fallowed farms is a 
mystery to western reporters. 


No loss due to drouth 


ALMOST anybody on the High Plains 
could have directed them to the 11,200 
acre farm of Albert Weaver, Bird City, 
Kan., 170 miles northwest of Winkel- 
man’s land. In 34 years at Bird City, 
Weaver has suffered but one wheat fail- 
ure, and that was due to rust, not drouth. 
In 1940 his wheat yielded 23 bushels to 
the acre, almost double the national 
average, and it was produced without a 
single effective rain upon the growing 
crop from seeding time in September to 
harvest in June. It was watered entirely 
by moisture accumulated during the pre- 
vious season in the fallowed fields. 

Weaver is eager to advise others re- 
garding the best fallowing methods to 
serve a land which normally enjoys less 
than half the rainfall of eastern Kansas 
and less than a third that of Ohio o1 
Tennessee. He receives so many requests 
for information that he has to answer by 
mimeographed form letters. 

“The Great Plains country,” he as- 
serts, ‘‘may yet become the chief food- 
producing center of the United States.” 

Next let us question C. T. Peacock of 
Arriba, Colo., who, in an effort to utilize 
all the rain that falls, invented a lister to 
throw up dams in the furrows. The bas- 
ins so created hold the rain so that it can- 
not escape by running down the hillsides. 
Seeking even yet more profit, Peacock 
sold his invention to a profit-impelled 
implement manufacturer, who placed the 
lister on the market in 1936 and has sold 
tens of thousands of them to farmers, 
thereby helping them to convert dust 
into bread for man and feed for live- 
stock. 

The value of the damming lister is em- 
phasized by the studies of H. H. Finnell, 
formerly in charge of the agricultural ex- 
periment station of Oklahoma Panhan- 
dle College. He found that one-third of 
the annual rainfall is lost through evapo- 
ration and another third is lost as water 
runs from the fields down slopes and 
gullies. The damming lister, by prevent- 
ing runoff, doubles the effectiveness of 
rainfall. 

Before the invention of the damming 
lister, Finnell, through contour tillage, 
was compelling one drop of water to do 
the work formerly done by two. By list- 


ing fields on lines surveyed on the con- 
tour—-that is broadside to the slope of 
the hills—he held the water in the fur- 
rows and forced it to soak into the soil 
sponge. In that way he grew crops in 
drouth years while adjoining fields pro- 
duced nothing. He even contour-listed 
pastures and doubled the production of 
grass 

Finnell’s accomplishments attracted 
the eye of Marvin Jones, then the Texas 
Panhandle’s Congressman. Jones real- 
ized that, if the Panhandle should be 
depopulated by drouth, his district 
would be abolished and he would lose 
his job. Jones, then chairman of the pow- 
erful House Agricultural Committee, 
won the establishment of a United States 
soil conservation region covering the 
southern half of the High Plains, with 
the head office at his home town of 
Amarillo 

Finnell was drafted from Oklahoma 
Panhandle College to take charge and 
was allotted engineers, laborers and ma- 
chinery galore. Throughout his region 
Finnell set up contour-tilled demonstra- 
tion farms. He even contour-tilled the 
identical fields where some of the desert 
shots were filmed for “The Plow that 
3roke the Plains.” A year later, with 
only eight inches of rain, he was pro- 
ducing abundant crops of grain sor- 
ghums, wheat and grass. 

He even went so far as to plant trees 
on the “treeless plains” on 600 demon- 
stration farms. One of the most forbid- 
ding tree sites chosen was on the farm 
of W. H. Miles, near Conlen, in the north- 
westernmost county of Texas, at an ele- 
vation of 3,800 feet above the sea and 300 
feet above well water. A few stunted 
trees hugging the Miles well proved that 
the soil would support them if they had 
water. 

Finnell’s men terraced the Miles tree 
site so that none of the precious rain 
could escape after it had fallen. They 
supplemented this by bringing runoff 
water through diversion trenches from 
a nearby pasture. After the soil sponge 
had been soaked by a rain in the spring 
of 1935, they set out 928 seedlings with 
stems the thickness of lead pencils and 
an average height of 18 inches. 

For three successive seasons the an- 
nual rainfall was less than eight inches 
on that farm, but the trees grew. Today 
751 are alive and are as many feet tall 
as they were inches six years ago. It is 
a favorite picnic ground where children 
eat watermelons grown on contour-tilled 
fields. Perching birds, never before 
known to that farm, nest in the trees and 
sing. 

During the summer of 1941 abundant 
rains routed dust from the High Plains. 
Even the poorly tilled lands were pro- 
ductive. Perhaps the wet arc of the 
weather cycle has arrived. This must not 
be taken to mean that, from now on, 
rains will fall. On the contrary, the past 
tells us that more dry arcs will come. 

Nature is cruel to the weak, but no- 
where is she more heartless than on the 
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High Plains where only the fittest sur- 
vive. Of three well-known plainsmen— 
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Kit Carson, George A. Custer and Billy ' 

the Kid——Carson alone survived and left ¢ IL on the rollers is fine. But 
e Ki rson ;¢ le Sul é ) 

a family. Not until the middle 1880's did | its not enough! Effective 

farmers dare defy the drouth to home- lubrication in roller chain has to 


stead the short-grass lands. The inevita- 
ble series of dry years came in the 1890's 
vered wagons of families rolling 


get down to the heart of the chain a 


where the pin turns inside 





when < 
eastward congested the roads 

None but the tough and intelligent re- 
mained to reproduce their kind. Through 
trial and error and heartache and back- Morse designed roller chain puts 


ache, th surviving plainsmen have DOES THE protective lubrication into the é 
evolved a dryland agriculture. Drouths heart of the chain. Channels in 


the bushing. That's where wear 
comes. And when oil gets in wear 


Stays Out 


+ 


compelled them to reject Ohio wheat and 
Illinois corn for wheat from the dry 
steppes of Russia and kaffircorn from the 
semi-deserts of Africa. Drouth taught 
them fallowing in the 1890's as it re- 
sulted in contour tillage and the dam- 
ming lister in the 1930's. The climate 
forces selection of its people just as it 
selects its crops and farming methods. 
It eliminates the Joads, and the High 
Plains are condemned as submarginal 
{ lands; but the unwhipped survivors, they 
are not submarginal! ; 


the bushings lead oil through the 


sideplates, down to the pin. In 


eftect, it’s a force-feed lubrication 


system in every link 


And that’s the open secret of 
Morse Roller Chain’s longer life 
and more efficient, more econom- 
ical service ... Positive lubrica- 
tion at the heart of the chain. It's 


an exclusive Morse advantage. 
Next time you buy roller 
chain, specify Morse! 





Red Cross Roll Call 


Tue AMERICAN RED CROSS comes 
to the average American’s attention 
once a year—this year between Armis- 
tice Day and the end of November. Then 
it is a roll call with nominal membership | 
dues. But there are m: 
is an aid throughout the year. 

The work of the Red Cross is now 
more than ever important. The rapid ex- 
pansion in our armed forces, coupled OSE 
with the program of nati mal prepared- MORSE CHAIN COMPANY ITHACA N.Y DIVISION BORG-WARNER CORP 
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ness, has, in many instances, tripled and 
quadrupled its work 

Under Army and Navy regulations, 
the Red Cross is the only non-military 
organization serving within the reserva- 
| tions. It maintains the official reserve 
for Army and Navy nurses; it is the 
volunteer agency for collecting blood & i N D c <a 
plasma for military hospitals; it provides 
many articles of clothing for men in hos- 
pitals which are not of military issue. 


The Red Cross, too, still gives aid to NATION ‘§ B U SIN ESS 


veterans of other wars and their fami- 

lies. Volunteers under its supervision are $ 

producing 40,000,000 surgical dressings for only 1.15 

for the Army and also performing many 

other useful services from recreational 

programs for convalescent service men AS a convenience to those of 
to the production of braille books. our readers who desire an in- 


Many receive first aid _ training expensive way to bind thei: 
through Red Cross facilities. Training I . = , 
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for your copies of 





in water safety continues. Trained in- copies of NATION'S BUSINESS, 

structors, working through schools and we will supply a Permo Binder 

other agencies, are increasing safety- of simulated leather for $1.15. 

mindedness among old and young. This 

safety training gradually resounds to the This binder is a good one. It 
benefit of the whole populace as more is strong, practical and simple 





iar more people are trained. to use. No punching or marring 

More spectacular, of course, is its dis- , ie ; ; : 

- aoe Ae of the magazine is necessary. A disturbing the other copies, 
aster relief. Last year the Red Cross as- 5 ae 4 : ; 
sisted 166,000 refugees of 122 disasters. | click and the copy is in. Any Fach binder holds twelve is- 
And war relief shipments under its | issue can be removed without sues. 


auspices approached $40,000,000 in value 
of food, clothing, and medical supplies. SEND VOUR ORDER TODAY TO 


As the annual Roll Call approaches, N A T | O N 4 S B U S | N E S S * Washington, D. i 


bear in mind it is worthy of your sup- 
port 
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How A Near-Fatal 
Financial Problem Was Solved 





here’s always romance in the sports- Progress was steady under the new 
story of an uphill fight to success. financing arrangement. In 1939 sales 
were up to $555,500 with net profit of 


There are similar romances in business 
..-more thrilling too, because so much 
more than mere glory is at stake. 

In 1937, APCON & CO.*, was fighting 1940 showed $792,000 of sales... $55, 100 
for its life. Several years of losses had net profit . . . $27,800 working capital 


7 ‘ " ‘ OR + wor ‘ ane 
aroused dissension among the officers. =e and $95,700 net worth .. . a finan 
cial resurrection accomplished through 


$17,300. There was $9,000 of working 
capital. Net worth was $43,000. 


Net worth had been reduced to $40,600. 


, “ e the convenience and flexibility of Open 
The year’s sales were down to $332,700. 


Account Financing. 

An involuntary petition in bankruptey 

was thrown out by the court because er oa ae dk 

the company was still solvent, though 

sinking. But it faced the double prob- The advantages of OPEN ACCOUNT 
lem of building up a profitable volume and INVENTORY financing are not 
of sales and at the same time taking 
care of trade obligations. 


limited to concerns in financial diffi- 
culties. The greater liquidity afforded, 


With the working capital account show- without any additional investment or 
ing a deficit, the problem was desperate. obligations, materially eases the prob- 
The company had to extend credit in lem of meeting pay-rolls, paying taxes, 
order to sell. But it had to have cash in and discounting purchase bills. For full 
order to exist. In this crisis, APCON information send for a free copy of 
turned to Commercial Credit Open “COMPARATIVE Costs OF FINANCING.”’ 
Account Financing as its sole hope. \ddress Dep’t. NB. 


24 fictitious name, but the facts and figures, taken from our files can be verified. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT COMPANY 


“Non-Notification’’ Open Account Financing 


BALTIMORE 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND, ORE. 





CAPITAL AND SURPLUS MORE THAN $60,000,000 
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